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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Se 


HE brilliant victory achieved by the Russians over the 
Turks in the Caucasus is dealt with by us elsewhere. 
Besides this great feat of arms which means the complete 
destraction of two army corps, and will probably mean the 
destruction of another, and so of the chief part of the Turkish 
forces on the northern boundary of Turkey, there is little to 
record in either theatre of the war. In Belgium and France 
there have been the usual alarums and excursions and heavy 
gun-fire, but the results have not been of great importance. 
At the same time, such movement as there has been, has 
been favourable to the Allies. The situation is not 
unlike that in the “scrum” in Rugby football. Looked at 
superficially, almost total immobility seems to have been 
secured by the equality of the contending forces. If, however, 
one looks closer there is seen to be a trend in one direction, 
and if this trend is not checked one knows that the unstable 
equilibrium will break up, with advantage to the side which 
is pushing just a little harder than the other. We must 
not, however, press our analogy too far, for the breaking-up 
process may not have time to develop before the situation 
has been totally changed by events elsewhere. Meanwhile, no 
doubt, both sets of combatants are using the present pause, 
due partly to equalization of forces and partly to bad weather, 
for thinking out schemes for ending the deadlock. 


In Poland things are almost as quiet and as set as in 
Flanders. It is clear that General von Hindenburg is held up 
opposite Warsaw, and, what is more, is not likely to be placed 
in a position once more to attempt an attack. Indeed, all the 
evidence seems to show that a considerable portion of his 
forces has been detached for work elsewhere. This must 
mean, of course, that he has fought himself to a standstill 
on his present front. Whether the Russians will be content 
to hold him there, or whether he will ultimately receive a push 
in a homeward direction, remains to be seen. 


The progress on the south of the Carpathians has been well 
marked. The Russians have already reached the Roumanian 
frontier, and very soon there will be a large body of their 
troops between Hungary and Roumania. Here is a situation 
which is almost certain to produce a decision on the part of 
the Roumanian Government. If Russia occupies first 
Bukovina and then Transylvania without any sign from 
Roumania that she is specially interested in those regions, one 
will have to assume that Roumania has, whether rightly or 
wrongly it is not for us to say, abandoned those aspirations of 


the Morning Post in Paris, telegraphing to Friday’s paper, 
repeata a statement of M. Diamandy that the Roumanian 
people have, as a matter of fact, made up their minds, 
and that the active participation of the Roumanian 
Army against Germany and Austria-Hungary is now certain 
and may take place almost immediately. M. Diamandy, it 
should be said, is a Deputy in the Roumanian Parliament, and 
one of the three leading Roumanians who have reached Paris 
after a tour in Italy and the countries of the Allies, 


It remains to be seen whether events will justify 
M. Diamandy’s view. We cannot fail to note, however, that 
the great military blow received by Turkey this week must 
have had a considerable effect in Roumania, and, indeed, in all 
the Balkan States. As long as the Turks were unbeaten, and 
might possibly, under German direction and by the aid of 
German money, show a dangerous activity, the Balkan States 
very naturally felt obliged to watch Turkey closely. Now, 
however, that the Turkish menace is to a great extent with- 
drawn, and Turkey instead of being able to strike is 
on the defensive, their freedom of action will be greatly 
increased. If Roumania joins the Allies, Greece is likely to 
follow suit. Then Bulgaria will have to consider whether her 
isolation from the rest of the Balkan States might not take 
on a pro-Turkish colour which would be likely to embarrass 
her in the future. As to the effect of Italy’s action we shall 
not speculate, for her position is no doubt a peculiar one, and 
her hands are not as free as those of the Balkan States. At 
the same time her relations with Roumania are of an intimate 
character, and this fact, coupled with her recent action at 
Valona, cannot but affect her . 


The Report of the French Commission appointed to 
investigate the acts committed in violation of international 
law by Germany appears in the Journal Oficiel of Friday. 
The Commission declares that “the terrible sufferings wit- 
nessed surpass in horror all that the imagination can conceive.” 
Not only have towns and villages been laid flat by the cannon, 
but “ pillage, violation, incendiarism, and murder are common 
practices of the enemy.” The Commissioners go on to declare 
that the facts show the astounding degeneration of German 
“ mentality ” since 1870. “The officers commanding, even the 
most exalted, will bear a crushing responsibility in the face of 
humanity.” The whole picture drawn is a terrible one. The 
usual excuse that civilians fired upon German troops is, we are 
told, a mere pretext. An amazing fact, vouched for by the 
Commission, is the practice of the German Armies of carrying 
torches, hand grenades, rockets, paraffin, and other inflammable 
material solely for burning houses and other buildings, 
Incendiarism is, indeed, becoming a regular part of German 
military operations. This, of course, is an entirely new 
development. In recent years no army has deliberately 
employed the torch as an auxiliary. Unless, which we are 
bound to say is incredible, the Commission lost their heads and 
accepted accusations without proof, the horrors inflicted upon 
large districts of France have been quite as bad as those 
inflicted upon Belgium. When that is said, all is said. 


We do not want to be always appealing to America, but we 
cannot help feeling that, as the only Great Power which holds 
a neutral position, she must do something to mark her sense 
of the way in which Germany has violated not merely inter- 
national law, but the plainest dictates of humanity. If 
modern warfare is to know no restraint, then, indeed, the future 
of the human race is dark and precarious. One great reason 
for hoping that the neutral Powers, headed by America, will be 
able to mark their detestation ef German action is the risk of 





development which were once regarded as specially dear to her. 
In this context we may note that the special correspondent of 





reprisals. If what Germany has done is coolly accepted by 
the mass of mankind as “ the law of necessity,” as“ inevitable,” 
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or as “ the way of war,” then it will be astonishingly difficult 
to prevent the enemies of Germany paying her back in ber‘ 
own coin. If, however, German action is promptly . 
demned and denounced as inhuman by those competen 
to judge—by the neutral Powers—the temptation to 
reprisals can, we believe, be kept in check through the fear 
ef sharing this condemnation. Failure by the neutrals 
to denounce German barbarism will be regarded by portions 
of the Allied peoples as an invitation to redress one wrong by 
another. Of course, reprisals are always foolish as well as 
wicked, but when men’s minds are greatly moved, as they 
must be, by such horrors as those depicted in the French 
Report, it requires no small effort to prevent them. As we 
have said, we specially dislike making an appeal to America, 
for of course such an appeal will be represented as an attempt 
to drag her into our quarrel. Since, however, there is no one 
else to appeal to, we must run the risk of misrepresentation. 
We cannot silently tolerate Hell-let-loose lest we make a 
section of American opinion suspicious, 


On Wednesday the House of Lords, for the first time in 
living memory, sitting by itself while the Commons were still 
im recess, listened to a statement by the Secretary of State 
for War. In summarizing the situation, he pointed out how 
time was working on our side. The great initial advantages 
which the Germans enjoyed were certainly diminishing, while 
the Allies were daily increasing the resources of men and 
material which would enable them to bring the war to a 
triumphant end. On the subject of recruiting Lord Kitchener 
was distinctly reticent. He pointed out, however, that the 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee had already registered 
something like two hundred and twenty thousand names of 
persons willing to serve. Considering that the replies from 
enly about one-third of the housebolders of the United 
Kingdom have been obtained—or at any rate analysed—this 
appeal through the post, which we may note was first 
suggested in the Spectator, must be pronounced very satis- 
factory. If the proportion of acceptances is as well muintained 
im the districts not yet touched as in those dealt with, the 
postal appeal should be good for seven hundred thousand or 
eight hundred thousand men in all. 


As our readers know from our former criticisms, we think 
this attempt at scientific recruiting was not applied as it ought 
to have been, but we are not going to cry over spilt milk. If 
the Committee can in the end get seven hundred thousand 
names upon a waiting list, they will have done well. Lord 
Kitchener also mentioned that since the war began close upon 
thirty thousand officers have been appointed to the Army. 
Thus the difficulty caused by the dearth of officers at the 
beginning of the war has been largely overcome. It is a most 
notable achievement. 


Lord Curzon’s speech has been dealt with by us elsewhere, 
but we may note here that, while refraining from saying any- 
thing which could possibly hamper the action of the Govern- 
ment, he made certain sound comments and criticisms, and 
asked certain questions, especially in regurd to the matter of 
recruiting. A very sound remark made by Lord Curzon was 
his expression of opinion that the Home Defence Army ought 
to be a stable force under a single commander, and not a 
ferce called upon to supply generals, officers, and men to the 
foreign army. There, of course, we agree, and we feel con- 
fident that the best military and civil opinion will also support 
Lord Curzon. It will not do merely to have so many bundred 
thousand bayonets and sabres in the country. The Home 
Defence Army, though # need not be enormous in size, must 
be perfect and homogeneous. Its units must not be perpetu- 
ally broken up by drafting, or exposed to the calls of those 
under temptation—often very great—to nibble off a buttalion 
here or a battery there for oversea consumption. 


On Thursday the discussion of things military and naval 
was contiuued in the House of Lords. The first subject raised 
was that of the instructions issued tocertain Lords-Lieutenant 
as to the course to be pursued in the event of invasion. Lord 
Rutland, as Lord-Lieutenant of Leicestershire, urged that 
simultaneous orders should be issued to all counties, Lord 


os. mergency Committees in every county, 


PThe general opinion of the Lords, however, aud in this we 
agree, was not only that theAmstructions should be simul- 
taneous, but that the publication of the broad lines of those 
instructions was justifiable and necessary. As far as we can 
see, the only objection to publication is fear of panic, but of 
this we are sure there would be none. The only panic that 
has been in the least perceptible since the war began has been 
the Government’s panic of panic. 


The naval situation was reviewed by Lord Selborne. He 
indulged in only three criticisms. The first concerned the 
Antwerp expedition, which, in his opinion, ought not to have 
been entrusted to the Admiralty. His second criticism con- 
cerned the sending of Admiral Cradock to the Pacific with a 
squadron wholly inadequate to meet the force opposed toit. His 
third complaint was as to the war of words which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty delighted to carry on against the 
Germans. This, be declared, was deplorable. “I cannot 
understand,” said Lord Selborne, amidst Opposition cheers, 
“ how his colleagues cun tolerate it.” Lord Selborne gave no 
encouragement to the foolish grumblings in regard to 
the East Ooast raid. He very properly declared that 
“ it would be suicidal for Admiral Jellicoe’s Fleet to devote 
itself to patrolling work up and down the coast.” 
Lord Crewe’s reply contained a statement as to the last 
signal of the ‘ Formidable’ which wil] send a wave of emotion 
throughout the English-speaking world. Her Captain signalled 
to the British ship near her not to stand by to render 
assistance, because he believed there were submarines in the 
neighbourhood. “The men left on board the ‘ Formidable,’” 
said Lord Orewe, “went down like beroes, their last thought 
being for their comrades in the Fleet.” 





It is with deep regret that we record the loss of this battle- 
ship, which was sunk in the Channel! by a submarine on the 
morning of Friday week. The ‘Formidable’ was a vessel 
of 15,000 tons, and was completed in 1901. She carried 
a company of between seven hundred and eight bundred 
officers and men. The disaster bappened in very heavy 
weather, and only two bundred and one lives were saved, 
The ship was struck about two o'clock, and remained 
afloat till after three o’clock. Four boats were launched under 
terribly difficult conditions, due not only to the heavy seas, 
but to the list of the ship. One of these boats, a barge, 
capsized, and several men were thrown out. Another barge 
carried about seventy men, who were taken on bourd a light 
erniser. A pinnace with about sixty men was blown about 
till she drifted ashore at Lyme Regis, not, however, before 
several of the men bad died from exposure. A launch with 
some seventy men fell in with the Brixham trawler ‘ Provi- 
dence,’ which brought them into Brixbam, 

After the explosion the crew behaved, as always happens in 
such affairs, with surpassing coolness and fortitude. Hvery- 
thing was done to get the boats away and to prepare objects, 
such as the great target, which might support men in the sea. 
When nothing more could be done the men smoked and 
waited. The ship sent out signals continuously. When the 
‘Formidable’ disappeared Captain Loxley and Commander 
Ballard were still on the bridge. The last words Captain 
Loxley spoke to his crew are reported to have been: “Steady, 
men; it’s all right. No panic, men. Keep cool and be 
British. There’s tons of life left in the old ship yet.” The 
manner in which William Pillar, skipper of the trawler 
* Providence,’—happily named—picked up the launch off Berry 
Head, eleven hours after the* Formidable’ had foundered, was a 
magnificent piece of seamanship. He was running before the 
gale to Brixbum, and in order to manceuvre his vessel alongside 
the launch he had to gybe—a delicate und dangerous operation 
—after taking down another reef and setting a spitfire jib. 
The launch was already badly holed, and had been kept afloat 
only by stuffing clothes into the hole and by constant baling. 


Italy in occupying Valona, on the Albanian coast, has 
taken a step that may have important results. Valona com- 
mands the Straits of Otranto and the entrunce to the Adriatic, 
and bas, of course, long been viewed by Italy as a place to be 





Crewe, in reply, thought it undesirable to issue general 





secured if possible in the interests of her navel development. 
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She has stated that if the independence of Albania should 
be considered feasible at the end of the war, she will with- 
draw; but the present confusion in Albania does not 
encourage one to prophesy what the position of the country 
may be in a few months’ time. Meanwhile it is clear from 
her act that Italy does not mind provoking the anger of 
Austria—a furious article has appeared in the Zett—and this 
may be taken to mean that she is fairly confident that Austria, 
even with Germany’s help, will be powerless to harm her at 
the end of the war, 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published an extremely 
interesting narrative of Flight-Commander F. E. T. Hewlett’s 
experiences in the aerial raid on Cuxbaven on Christmas Day. 
Commander Hewlett found the fog very thick near and on 
the coast, and refrained from dropping any bombs, as he could 
not distinguish objects clearly. The ships of war off Cuxhaven 
fired at him with “pom-pom” shells, but did not hit him. 
After flying over the land and still being unable to see any- 
thing clearly, he decided to return. When he was over clear 
water a hostile aircraft suddenly appeared out of the clouds 
above and fired at him. Again he was not hit, and he shook 
off the pursuer. Then some trouble developed in his engine, 
and he knew that in a short time he must descend. He had 
time, however, to choose his spot near a trawler which he had 
made out to be a neutral vessel. He alighted alongside, and 
was taken on board by the Dutch skipper, who was no doubt 
as much surprised at this sudden visit as the cod-fishers in 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous who picked up the cub of a boy 
who had fallen off the Atlantic liner. As Commander Hewlett 
was unable to repair the fault in his engine, he sank the 
machine by “ digging holes in the floats.” The Dutch skipper 
stayed at sea till New Year’s Day, when he landed his passenger 
at Ymuiden. All this, which is thrilling enough to make an 
old-fashioned novelist of adventure die of envy, is related as 
though it were the ordinary routine of aerial work, which, after 
all, is just what it is, 


The special correspondent of the Times at Cairo described 
on Wednesday the intrigues with which German agents tried 
to undermine British authority in Egypt for some years before 
the war. Prominent among the schemers was the Jewish 
Baron Max von Oppenheim, Councillor to the German 
Agency. In 1909 he left Cairo ona mysterious journey to 
the Khabur River, and the correspondent happened to come 
across him on his way through Constantinople :— 

“The writer, while talking in a Constantinople olub to an 
officer who had had to study the Baron’s movements in the past, 
suddenly beheld the latter engaged in animated conversation with 
a Jewish Deputy over a sheaf of maps and papers. The two ex- 
dwellers in Egypt approached the Baron, whom they had often 
mot at Cairo. To their surprise the Jewish Deputy swept maps 
and papers into the breast of his frock-coat with the dexterity of 
a practised conjurer and vanished from the room, while the Baron, 
after salutations, volunteered the unsolicited information that he 
proposed to exhume the statue of a Hittite goddess on the banks 
of the Khabur.” 


That is only an amusing sidelight on the dark proceedings 
which centred in the German Agency. Later the negotiations 
between the German Agency and Nationalist extremists and 
Young Turk agents became more serious. Prince Hatzfeldt 
and his Oriental secretary, Dr. Pruefer, carried on the 
systematic anti-British propaganda which is mentioned in 
the French Yellow Book. When the extreme Nationalists 
declined in influence the German officials redoubled their 
attentions to the Ottoman High Commissariat. They even 
sent emissaries to the Senussi sect. Dr. Pruefer was last 
heard of in an hotel at Constantinople dictating a recipe for 
the manufacture of bombs. Very agreeable people these to 
try to live with! 


The first sales by auction of steamers captured from the 
enemy took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, when the 
“boom ” in shipping was illustrated by the high prices paid. 
The money realized will be paid into a Poundage Fund to be 
divided among officers and men of the Navy at the end of the 
war. This fund is the new version of “ Prize Money.” 





The Germans have committed yet another blunder in 
Belgium by holding under arrest in his palace at Malines 
Cardinal Mercier, the Primate of Belgium, who is greatly 


respected by his countrymen, and is well known outside 
Belgium as scholar and philosopher. His offence is that he 
issued a pastoral letter in which he describes the devastation 
wrought by the Germans, praises the undying patriotism of 
Belgium, and speaks of the impossibility of regarding Belgium 
as a German province. He also condemns the whole German 
theory of a military State which procures war for the sake of 
war. On the other hand, he points out that the defence of 
Belgium lies in the hands of the Belgian Army and of the 
Allies. He exhorts non-combatants therefore to be calm and 
patient. One would have thought that authorities with a 
grain of sense would have overlooked the very natural 
expression of the Cardinal's feelings for the sake of his helpful 
exhortation to the civil population. But the Germans always 
seem to prefer to injure themselves; and their opponents can 
only ejaculate, not without gratitude, “So be it!” 


Last Sunday was solemnly observed throughout the countries 
of the Allies as a Day of Intercession. Special forms of prayer 
were read and the collections were devoted to the sick and 
wounded. A day was set apart for fasting and humiliation, 
it may be remembered, during the Indian Mutiny, and special 
services were also held during the Crimean War, though, as 
the Morning Post reminds us, the phrase, “ Day of Humilia- 
tion,” was rejected by Queen Victoria. Preaching at St. Paul's 
in the evening of last Sunday, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said :— 

“To-night, the first Sunday of a New Year, the centenary of 
Waterloo, we are treading, we are kneeling upon Holy Ground. 
The graves of Nelson, of Wellington, of Roberts are beneath our 
feet, and our Cathedral is to-day at the centre of an Empire, the 
vision of which, the range of which, was unseen, unguessed, a 
hundred years ago. On this our Intercession Day prayers have been 
going up to God from Christian people, and not Christian = 
only, along the wide circumference of the world. On Canadian 
rivers, and Australian pastures, and hot Indian plains, men and 
women and children are remembering before God the sons and 
fathers and brothers whom they love, the mon of loyalty and courage 
who to the call of the Empire when her honour is at stake made 
ready answer, ‘Here am I, send me,’” 


A Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Hatch, 
has been appointed by the Government to advise and help 
local Refugee Committees in establishing workshops for 
Belgian refugees. In the recent Report of the Belgian 
Refugees Committee it was pointed out that the refugees 
were divided into three groups: (1) Those trained in industries 
in which there happens to be a shortage of British labour, 
such as the armament, woollen, agricultural, and motor 
industries. (2) Those trained in industries in which there is 
no shortage—tailors, dressmakers, printers, ironmongers, 
fancy goods makers, and carpenters. (3) Those who have 
had a professional training. The first group can be easily 
disposed of; and for the third it is scarcely possible to find 
openings. Sir Ernest Hatch’s Commission concerns itself 
with the second group. 


The occupation provided for this group will, of course, be 
temporary, and it is undesirable that it should conflict with 
British labour. It has therefore been decided to set the 
refugees to work at producing clothes, boots, furniture, and 
other household articles for the use of the Belgians themselves. 
The local Refugee Committees in industrial centres will be 
asked, in conjunction with the local authorities, to form 
Employment Committees somewhat on the lines of the Old 
Age Pension Committees. These Employment Committees 
will be invited to establish workshops (borrowing, so far as 
possible, the necessary equipment), and it may be that different 
trades will be brought together under one roof. Such work- 
shops, in which a certain remuneration is paid, have been 
organized at Leeds and Hyde. The goods will not be sold, 
but will be available for the use of the refugees either 
immediately or on their return to Belgium. The Commission 
will be the central authority, having direct powers over the 
Employment Committees. It is expected that a certain 
“reshuffling” of the refugees will be necessary. The scheme 
bas the entire approval of the Official Committee of Belgians. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. H. A. Leggett at Win- 
chester House, St. James's Square, 8. W. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 percent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— >_-_— 
LORD CURZON’S SPEECH. 


e agee opening of Parliament, or rather of the Lords’ 

House of Parliament, on Wednesday gave rise 
to mixed emotions in the Unionist Pafty—on the 
ene hand, a deep regret at the absence of Lord 
Lansdowne, whose wisdom and statesmanship have been 
ef such signal value to the country, and, on the other, 
sincere satisfaction that his place should have been 
temporarily filled with such conspicuous ability by Lord 
Curzon. The sympathy of the whole nation goes out 
to Lord Lansdowne in the terrible loss he has sustained. 
Happily his own health has of late improved, and we 
trust that it will not be long before he is again able to 
take his place as leader of the Unionist Party in the 
House of Lords. Lord Curzon’s handling of the situation 
in his masterly speech on Wednesday shows, however, that 
till Lord Lansdowne can return to duty the interests of 
the Unionist Party in the Lords are safe in the hands in 
which they have been placed by common consent. 

We are glad to record, though in no way surprised to 
find, that Lord Curzon takes a very serious and very 
elearly defined view of the duties of the Opposition during 
a period of national crisis. He recognized that part of these 
daties in war time can never, as in peace, be the effort to 
substitute one set of politicians for another in the work of 
government. On the contrary, in war the support of the 
King’s Government in all the measures which they may think 
necessary for ensuring the safety of the country becomes the 
essential duty of the Opposition. But while this is so, it is 
im no way to be desired that the Opposition should forgo 
its function, nay, obligation, of criticism. As Lord Curzon 
pointed out, criticism is good for all men engaged in the 
management of public affairs. Without criticism their 
work is sure to suffer, and with it the national interests. 
Though at the moment men hotly engaged in a fierce 
struggle, and working to the utmost of their powers, 
may in the fever of their toil resent criticism as un- 
just, in their cooler hours they will agree that it was 
yustifiable. Criticism is the antiseptic of political as of 
moral conduct. Criticism of the kind we are dealing with 
must, of course, be applied not in a captious but in a 
benevolent spirit, and, even if it is severe in matters of 
detail, no attempt must ever be made to create prejudice 
or to damage particular individuals. Members of the 
Opposition may specially dislike and distrust certain 
members of the Government, and think their influence as 
a whole is bad, but in war time that feeling must be 
absolutely suppressed, and the criticism made must be 
solely of actions and never of motives. No occasion must 
be seized, as it may legitimately be seized in peace time, to 
discredit a particular member of the opposite party. In 
every instance the benefit of the doubt must always be 
given to the man who is fighting the enemies of his 
eountry, whether at the front or in the administration of 
affairs at home. 

Lord Curzon’s speech was an excellent example of the 
application of these rules in practice—an application which, 
We may note in passing, is very much more difficult than 
the laying down of abstract principles. There was not 
# word of recrimination, not a sign of the attitude of 
“I told you so!” not a scintilla of anything like 
carping in his criticisms. He did, however, we believe, a 
real public service in pointing out that the Government 
would increase, not impair, the powers of the nation to 
resist the giant military forces arrayed against us by 
setting before themselves and the nation a standard in 
the matter of recruiting. All instructed men know that 
we shall never be able to end the war unless we can 
raise armies proportionate to the armies of Germany. 
If we cannot meet the new German millions with 
equivalent millions of our own, the war may drag on 
till the country finds a nominal victory as deadly as an 
admitted defeat. Therefore it is necessary that we should 
estimate, as we can do with fair accuracy, how many more 
men Germany may be able to improvise, and resolve that 
we must meet her man for man, whatever the sacrifices 
the country may be called upon to make in order to do 
so. We ourselves are not in a position to estimate how 
many more men Germany is likely to be able to put in 








the field as a result of her new effort. The Government 
from their higher knowledge are, however, we are convinced, 
able to make a very fair guess at the numbers. 

Let us suppose for the sake of argument that the 
Germans can raise from their present civil population 
another three millions of men. If that is their limit, then 
if we are to make ourselves safe we must put the raising 
of three million more men as the goal which we must 
not only work for but gain. But if a figure so tre- 
mendous is to be adopted, then there is not a moment 
to be lost in making the country realize the magnitude 
of the effort which will have to be made. When the 
people are told what they must do, we have not the 
slightest fear that they will fail in their duty. 
They will make an effort such as they have never 
made before to do what is necessary to serve and save 
the State. Unless, however, a specific appeal is made and 
the nature of the effort set clearly before us, we shall not 
create that grim determination in the men and the women of 
the country which can alone accomplish what is needful. 
At present the Government, while making acknowledgment 
of the great things that the nation has already done, 
seem inclined to think that all that is needed is to make 
vague appeals to the country to give them as many men as 
possible, or, at any rate, as many men as they are able to 
equip and train with the means at their disposal. We 
venture with all respect to say that this isa very great 
mistake. It is wrong from two points of view. In the 
first place, no such appeal can ever awaken the country to 
the needs of the hour. The ordinary man and woman 
will infallibly draw certain conclusions from this form of 
appeal. They will say: “ It is clear that the country is not 
really in a tight place, not really in any position of peril. 
Otherwise the Government would know how many men they 
wanted and would tell us so, and tell us also that we had 
got to provide them. When they merely say that they 
will be very glad to have all the men who would like to go 
and are willing to go, provided that not too many come 
forward to be trained and equipped at anv onetime, you may 
be sure there is no need for making any supreme sacrifice. 
Of course they want a lot of men, and of course people 
ought to do their duty when they can do it without ruining 
themselves. Depend upon it, however, the house is not on 
fire yet, but only in danger of catching fire, which is a 
very different thing.” These views arc not formulated 
in words or expressed in public, but they represent, we 
believe, quite fairly, the impression in the minds of ordinary 
people that there is nothing as yet to trouble about 
desperately, though of course there may be some day. 
— “If there is, then we shall soon hear of it.”—Very 
different would be the feeling if the Government told 
the country that it would not be safe unless we could 
match the Germans’ extra three millions with an extra 
three millions of our own, that this goal must be kept 
before our eyes day and night, and that until we reached it 
we should never escape from the deadliest peril with which 
the nation has ever been confronted. 

The other reason for estimating our wants in the way of 
men and putting them boldly before the country is one 
which it is difficult to express in words without seeming to 
be unreasonable, and yet it is, we believe, a reason which 
will appeal to all business men—to all men who have 
practical experience of affairs. We shall never know how 
many men we can train and equip and arm till we have 
tried. At present the War Ollice are nervously anxious 
lest they should be overwhelmed with more raw material 
than they think they can manage to make up. There 
is a certain amount of sense in this, but, as we have 
shown again and again, the difficulty can be solved by 
having recourse to a waiting list. We are sure, how- 
ever, that it is equally true that the country will never 
realize what its resources are in the matter of training 
and equipment till it is compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to enlarge, on a scale hitherto deemed impossible, 
its means of training and of squipping. Suppose for the 
sake of argument that the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee were able to form a list of a million men, 
already medically examined and attested, and only awaiting 
the order to join the colours and begin their training. 
With that great pile of material behind them, is it not a 
certainty that the military authorities and those responsible 
for providing equipment would be spurred into a supreme 
effort by the feeling that the men were there ready waiting ? 
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Is it not certain that they would then do what no doubt 
would afterwards be called a miracle in the way of pro- 
viding equipment? Undoubtedly they would. The old 
saying, «You never know what you can do till you try,” 
applies to the War Office quite as much as to every other 
human institution and being. If we make our essential 
military needs, and not merely our present capacity for 
training and equipping men, the measure of the number 
of men we want, we shall soon find that we are capable 
of doing as much again in the way of improvising troops 
as we are doing now. Just as what we are doing now 
seems a miracle when compared with what we have 
hitherto done in peace times, so if we got another three 
million men, as we could do in another eight or nine 
months’ time, it would seem another miracle when compared 
with our present output. By keeping as our standard, as 
unfortunately we now do, as many men as we think we 
can comfortably train and equip we are most seriously 
interfering with that provision of men without which we 
must perish as a nation. Remember that if the War 
Office are overtaxed in the matter of training and equip- 
ment, we have got in the Territorial Associations ninety 
little War Offices which are quite capable of raising and 
equipping men—and raising and equipping them very well, 
as witness what has been done in our sudden doubling of 
the Territorial Force. If the War Office would not forget 
the existence of these Territorial bodies, but would set 
what we may call our hand-machines to work, the aggregate 
result wouid soon astonish them. 

To return to Lord Curzon’s speech, it is evident from 
the cautious and statesmanlike passage in which he dealt 
with the recruiting problem that he has got a firm hold of 
the matter, and understands the principles which must be 
followed if we are to make ourselves safe in regard to 
numbers. He understands our needs and how we ought to 
supply those needs. His friends in the country and the 
Unionist Party can point to this passage in his speech as 
proof of the comprehensive charecter of Lord Curzon’s 
mind, and of how well fitted he is to play a great part in 
the field of British statesmanship. He isa leader in whom 
the nation may well feel confidence. 





HOME GUARDS AND THE MEN OF 
MILITARY AGE. 


WwW are sorry to see from letters appearing in the 
Morning Post and elsewhere that there is still 
a great deal of misunderstanding in regard to the 
formation and recognition of Home Defence Volunteer 
Corps, and of the part played by the Central Association, 
the body for whom we are asking financial aid from 
our readers. The Central Association, we note, are 
blamed by Colonel Ommanney in his letter to the Morning 
Post of Wednesday (we single out Colonel Ommanney’s letter 
since it is representative of a good deal of the criticism) 
because they have decided to accept the rules laid down by 
the War Office in their Memorandum. He appears to 
think that they should have protested against the second 
part of Rule 1 and against Rule 7. The second part of 
Rule 1 lays down that “no person of military age shall 
join these corps unless he gives good and sufficient reasons 
why he cannot join the Regulars or Territorial Forces, 
and shall sign an undertaking to join such forces if 
specially called upon to do so.” Rule 7 enacts 
that a recruiting officer may visit any of these corps at 
any time and enlist mombers coming within the above 
category—i.e., persons who have joined the corps and 
signed the undertaking. No doubt at first sight there 
may seem to be much that is harsh and arbitrary in these 
rules, yet we believe that, if their critics have only imagina- 
tion enough to consider what might have been the result if 
the War Office had adopted a different policy, they will 
soon recognize that no other action by the military 
authorities was possible, and that by not taking it 
they might have inflicted the gravest injury on the 
best interests of the nation. We are not playing 


a military game, or giving a portion of the civil 
population an opportunity to indulge themselves with 
pleasant military exercises. We are at war. We are fight- 
ing the strongest military Power that the world has ever 
seen, and no man knows the end. All we can know 
is that if we do not make sacrifices and make efforts pro- 
portionate to the need we shall be beaten, and then the 


most dreadful fate that could overtake a free people 
will be ours. On the other hand, we know that if we do 
make efforts commensurate to the need—if the nation 
drains the cup of self-sacrifice to the lees, as it can 
do and as it ought to do—we can, humanly speaking, 
make ourselves safe, and free, not only ourselves, but 
the generations to come, from the ineffable shame of 
German conquest and German dominance. 

Before, however, we justify, as we believe we can, 
the course taken by the War Office, we should like 
to point out that in no case are the Central Association 
open to the kind of censure which Colonel Ommanney and 
those who agree with him apparently pass upon Lord 
Desborough’s body because they did not insist upon the 
War Office modifying their terms. The Central Associa- 
tion had no option in the matter. They were not in a 
position to protest or to make terms or to negotiate. They 
wanted recognition for the Volunteer Training Corps. 
The War Odlice informed them of the only conditions 
upon which they could receive that recognition, and these 
were the terms which the Central Association have 
published to the world. The Central Association are 
for this business the mandatories and instruments of 
the War Office. The War Office informed them what their 
policy was, and added that they might act as inter- 
mediaries between them and the Training Corps. If the 
Central Association had refused, as apparently some people 
think they ought to have done, to accept the War Office 
terms, the Central Association would have ceased their 
communications with the War Office, and the War Office 
would presumably have set up a body of their own 
with similar rules, or perhaps harsher rules, and informed 
individual corps that they must apply direct to them 
for recognition. Will any one venture to say that the 
position of the individual corps would have se better 
when dealing direct with the War Office than when deal- 
ing with the Central Association under the War Office 
scheme? The War Office, in our opinion, did a very wise, 
and considering their traditions, and considering also the 
masterful mind of the Minister in charge of that Depart- 
ment, a very open-minded thing, in devolving the work 
connected with the Home Guards and Volunteer Training 
Corps upon Lord Desborough and his Association. 

Though it may seem strange that the Spectator should 
be found defending the War Office on any matter through 
thick and thin, we maintain that the Army Council 
made the rules not one whit too drastic for the situa- 
tion in hand. Think for a moment what a war like 
the present means for the military authorities and the 
State as a whole under the voluntary system which 
prevails in this country. The nation to win its battles 
needs men not merely by the thousand but by the 
million. These men can only be obtained by inducing 
them to volunteer. Further, if the war is to be brought 
to an end they must volunteer not merely for home 
service but for service abroad. Otherwise we may havea 
war like the Napoleonic War, which dragged on for twenty 
years because the British people could uot realize that it 
was to their vital interest to raise military forces sufficient 
to put an end to it. That being so, and since the Govern- 
ment have decided not to enforce the essential bed-rock right 
of the State to oblige its citizens to defend it, it follows 
that the State, and especially the Department of the State 
chiefly concerned, the War Office, must point out to those 
men of the nation who are of military age—that is, of the 
age at which men can mostefficiently carry out the soldier’s 
work oversea—the duty of coming forward to help the 
country in the deadly peril in which it now stands. 

The States of the Continent like France, Germany, and 
Russia claim and exercise the power to take all men of 
military age who are physically fit to fight their country’s 
battles. We only take them if they are willing. Now we 
are not going to argue whether this course is right or 
wrong. We only say that as it has been adupted, and 
the Government rely upon an appeal to duty, they dare 
not, they cannot, stultify that appeal for men to fight 
oversea by allowing men of military age to satisfy 
their sense of duty and their instinct for helping the 
Motherland by only undertaking to fight at home, 
and to train themselves not fully for that purpose. 
but only to get such training as their leisure hours 
will afford. How can the State tell men at one moment 
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or the Territorials if they are between the ages of 
nineteen and thirty-eight or up to forty-five if they are 
already trained men, and the next moment say: “If 

ou don’t like the kind of training you will get in the 

ew Army or Territorials, and if you would lose money 
or think you would suffer too great hardships by 
joining, why then you will do equally well if you 
join a Volunteer Home Defence Corps”? The result 
of speaking with such an ambiguous voice could only be to 
hamper still more recruiting, which is already a sufficiently 
difficult problem. To put the matter quite plainly, the 
Government cannot allow the provision of soft berths for 
those who feel the obligation of duty, but who most 
naturaliy would like to satisfy it along the line of least 
resistance. The Government cannot afford to let a man of 
military age say : “Afterall, I am doing all that is required 
of me by joining a Volunteer Training Corps or a Home 
Guards Corps.” The temptation to indulge a fecling of 
this kind might run like wildfire through the country, and 
we should soon have the Volunteer Training Corps crowded 
with young men who ought to be defending their country 
in France or in Flanders. 

In view of these considerations, the War Office might 
be perfectly well justified in saying to the younger 
portion of the community: ‘* Your duty lies in taking the 
full military obligation. If you say that you area good 
patriot, and want to do something for your country, and 
to make the extreme sacrifice which this nation asks for 
but does not impose—in a word, if you want to rise to your 
full manhood and your full sense of duty—you must do so 
by joining the colours, either in the New Army or in the 
Territorials. There is the path of duty. We can only 
allow you to satisfy your sense of duty in that one way. 
For the older men, and for the men whom we are bound to 
reject because of some physical disqualification or for 
medical reasons, we provide another meaus of doing their 
duty. You must not make things easy for yourself by 
crowding in amongst your seniors and choosing the soft 
rather than the hard job.” 

The War Office, however, have not taken up this stern 
attitude. They recognize that there are persons engaged 
im certain special trades, such as railwaymen, public 
servants of all sorts, and men engaged in carrying 
out Government contracts for munitions of war, &c., who 
cannot be spared from their civil work. These men 
the War Office ask not to join the colours. Besides 
these, there are a certain number of men who for private 
reasons of various kinds cannot go into the fighting 
line, though they might do good Home Guard work. In 
the case of these men, however, there is a great difficulty. 
They have to be judges in their own cause. Prima facie 
they ought to go, and yet it may very well happen that for 

jal reasons they cannot. ‘l'o these persons we can only 
say that they must judge for themselves, and in certain 
cases not only endure the disappointment of not being 
able to do their apparent duty, but also suffer the odium 
attaching to those who are young aud strong and yet 
not in the fighting line. It must be left to their 
consciences to say what will be the greater evil for 
them—to endure this odium, or to sacrifice, sexy, a business 
which will keep a man’s own and other families also from 
want. 

Here again, however, the War Office are not as strict as 
we perhaps should be inclined to be. In the first resort, 
they allow any man who can obtain the assent of the com- 
manding officer to join a Home Guards Corps. They 
merely provide that the man must sign an under- 
taking that if he is called upon—i.e., if he is in effect told 
by the War Office that the need for his services at the 
front has become paramount—he will agree then and there 
to give up his claim only to serve for home defence and 
undertake foreign service. There is nothing unreasonable 
in this. On the one hand the War Oliice says: “ We 
will temporarily make the concession of allowing you to 
join the seniors, but, in consideration of our granting rou 
the privilege of defending your country on easy terms, you 
must promise that if a great need arises you will cheerfully 
eome forward and shoulder the greater obligation.” Surely 
that is not too much to ask. 

Look at it from another point of view. It seems to us 
most unpatriotic and most selfish for the young men who 
want to be able to say they are doing something for their 


a hole which might cause a very serious leakage from 
the great reservoir of men of military age from which t':2 
Government are now drawing their recruits. In or’e 
that they shall be able to do the casy rather than the 
arduous thing in the matter of recruiting, they will not 
even run the risk of being called out. The Govern. 
ment do not say: “We shall call you up,” but only; 
“We may call you up if the need is very great.” . 
our opinion, the War Office have gone as far as the, 
ean possibly go in making concessions and allowing 
men who prima facie ought to be at the front to remain at 
home. Those men of military age who for various reasons 
—we do not want to judge them at all harshly—come 
to the conclusion that it is not their duty to go, but rather 
their duty to stop at home and do the civilian work in which 
they are now engaged, must have the courage of their 
opinions. If their determination not to enlist has really 
good ground behind it, they will endure the censure of 
which we have spoken. It will be a sacrifice, no doubt, not 
to be able to take their part if there is invasion, except, as 
has been grimly suggested, by burying the dead, but if 
their consciences are clear and their grounds for abstention 
are valid, a clear conscience will help them through. 

Once more, they cannot, and they ought not to, attempt 
to force the Government to make a dangerous concession 
—a concession which may interfere most seriously with 
recruiting—merely in order to render things pleasant 
and easy for themselves. Yet that is what their claim 
amounts to. By all means let the men who have been 
medically rejected, and the men who are in public service 
or who are fulfilling Government contracts, join the 
Volunteer Training Corps and the Home Guards Corps 
because in their case it is the direct wish of the Govern- 
ment to keep them at home. The other men must judge 
for themselves whether they will give the undertaking and 
run the risk—not, after all, a very great one—of being 
called up, or whether they will forfeit the right to defend 
their country in case of invasion. No doubt there are some 
men who will still think this decision a hard one, but the 
world when at war is a hard place, and we are certain that 
no other decision could properly have been given by Lord 
Kitchener than that which he gave in the matter of 
Volunteer Training Corps and Home Guards. 





THE THEATRE OF THE WAR. 


hs the days when we used to speak under our breath 
of a great war of the nations, hoping against hope 
that Germany would be prevented from bringing about 
the horror which she plainly seemed to be plotting, we 
could not foresee what our new standards of emotion, 
physical endurance, economic capacity, and moral fortitude 
might be if sach a war came about. Woe had no cuidance 
from any human experience in affairs of such dimensions. 
And even now that the horror is upon us we are unable 
to grasp all its significance. It is very true that—in 
Browning’s words—a man’s reach exceeds his grasp. In 
reaching towards some goal men involve themselves— 
culpably, as the Germans have done, or innocently, as 
mere incompetents have sometimes done—in heartrending 
problems which they cannot solve orcontrol. Their reach 
has exceeded their grasp. We read appatiing casualty lists, 
and hear of the destruction of proud and formidable 
armies weck after week, and we find ourselves wondering 
whether our feelings are really attuned to the tremendous 
note of these transactions, whether our sense of the 
moral and intellectual convulsions of the world is ade- 
quate, whether our pity and sympathy and resolution 
are all that we supposed they would be in the days 
when we tried dimly to imagine what is now happening. 
We are not quite sure whether we wake ordream. An 
illustration of the hugeness of the conilict and the vast- 
ness of the theatre of war is that the annihilation, 
partly by slaughter and partly by capture, of two 
Turkish army corps—presumabiy some eighty thousand 
men—has presented itself to us as a mere side-issue of 
the war, which, indeed, is almost what it is. For the 
campnign against the Turks, although its repereussions 
may be great in the end, cannot compare in immediate 
importance with the struggles in Flanders and Poland or 
on the sea. Yet this destruction of men and material which 
is reported from the Russian headquarters is equal to that 
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War. It would have staggered the world in the Turco- 
Russian War of 1877, or, indeed, in the Crimean War. 
Simply to read the names of the countries and places about 
which Lord Curzon asked questions in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday is to recognize that the nations have taken 
the greater part of the globe for their theatre of war by 
land and sea. He wanted light on the obscure campaigns 
in East Africa, in the Cameroons, in German South-West 
Africa, in Mesopotamia. From Basra to Konigsberg is a 
distance as the crow flies of over two thousand miles, and 
it all lies within the Continental theatre of the war. 

Lord Curzon may have spoken too optimistically in 
saying that the attack upon Egypt was already a fiasco, 
but it is certain that the disaster to the Turks at 
Sarykamysh must have a very great influence on future 
Turkish plans. The common Turkish soldier had little 
respect left for his German training and his German 
officers after the Balkan War, and what remained must 
now be in a fair way to evaporate. It seems that the 
German officers did not accompany the Turkish troops 
across the frontier of Northern Asia Minor into Russian 
territory; but Enver Pasha, whose reckless and im- 
provident plan is said to have brought the two 
army corps to their doom, is Germanized from his 
moustache to the tips of his jackboots. Last Sunday 
the Russians attacked the Turks at Ardahan and com- 
pletely defeated them. But this success, imposing in 
itself, was to have an astonishing sequel. Towards the end of 
the battle it was discovered that the 9th and 10th Turkish 
Army Corps were attacking Sarykamysh. These army 
corps had penetrated into the Caucasus, into a maze 
of steep ridges where snow lay in deep drifts, with a 
mere apology for supply convoys and with little artillery. 
It was not that the Turks were without supplies and 
equipment. In order not to lose time they had left them 
behind. No doubt they largely trusted to the goodwill of 
the inhabitants, among whom, in the Turkish and German 
fashion, they had previously sent emissaries to cajole and 
promise. Ata height of ten thousand feet the Russian 
troops of the Caucasus waded through the snow to their 
smashing victory. They enveloped the two army corps, 
and captured the troops who were not killed. Among the 
prisoners is the Commander-in-Chief of an army corps, 
and three Divisional Generals. 

It is astonishing that the Turks should have dreamed of 
fighting in the Caucasus in winter. No man can fight 
there in the winter with the resources of modern military 
science ; but if any people in the world can make a good 
show of overcoming the natural obstacles, it is surely the 
Russian Caucasians, who are inured to the mountains, the 
snow, and the hardships :— 

“©, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination aa feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat?” 


The strange thing is that the Turks, no doubt under 
German advice, should have imagined that they really 
could cloy the hungry edge of appetite without a com- 
missariat. The Germans, who have appropriated Shake. 
speare, should certainly have wemel them that such 
things were understood to be impossible even in Elizabethan 
days, and Shakespeare could not have done more than 
pick out the Caucasus for his warning. But Shakespeare 
apart, military history has proved that the Russians have 
only to wait and to draw on the enemy to win when they 
are in their own peculiar haunts. The way must now be 
open, or nearly open, for the Russians through Asia Minor. 
That is the way to Constantinople. Constantinople cannot 
be approached safely by ships, and on land it is a long, 
long way through Hungary, Serbia, and Thrace. The 
short land route is of course barred by Roumania and 
Bulgaria. 

The neighbourhood of the Caucasus is a part of the 
world full of historical and fabled deeds of arms. Every 
Englishman knows the story of Fenwick Williams, who 
shamed the Turks into defending Kars during the Crimean 
War, and who himself became the heart and soul of the 
defence—a gallant man, caring nothing for the conven- 
tionalities, It is curious that in the same war another 
Englishman, Charles Nasmyth, should have rendered an 
almost exactly similar service to Silistria. He had entered 


the place as a war correspondent, and in co-operation with 
Captain J. A. Butler established an ascendancy over the 
Turks, held the Danubian forces of the Russians at arm's 
length, and probably even changed the course of the war. 
The Caucasus Mountains breathe the story of Shamyl, 
celebrated by poets, and of the resistance which his wild 
and mystical tribesmen offered to the Russians between 
1829 and 1859. The Russians have now won a great 
victory in a part of the world where they would most wish 
to win it. We heartily congratulate them on what is one 
of the finest feats of arms accomplished in the war. 





THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A 
SHIPOWNER. 


5 ge action of President Wilson in committing his 
party to a scheme for enabling the American 
Government to take on the business of a shipowner raises 
a good many issues which affect this country as well as 
the people of the United States. So far as the domestic 
issues are concerned, nobody here, of course, has any 
desire to take a hand in the controversy. Like our own 
Government, the American Government must make their 
own blunders. Indeed, if we were looking at the question 
from a purely British point of view, we might congratulate 
ourselves that the American Government are contemplating 
a step which will probably destroy all chance of the 
creation of an effective American mercantile marine. 
Though the fact is often forgotten, there was a time when 
American shipping actually exceeded British shipping in 
certain lines of trade. Even as late as 1860 American 
shipping entered and cleared in the direct trade between 
the United Kingdom and the United States far exceeded 
British shipping in the same trade. The actual figures 
were: American shipping, 2,339,000 tons; British shipping, 
1,026,000 tons.* The rapid development of steam-power 
and the long Civil War, lasting from 1861 to 1865, 
produced an immediate change in these figures, and 
by 1870 in the same trade there were 2,675,000 tons 
of British shipping as compared with 833,000 tons of 
American shipping. The significant fact, however, is 
that since that date American shipping has remained 
stationary, with a tendency to fall, while British shipping 
has increased by leaps and bounds. In the year 
1912 British shipping in the trade with the United 
States amounted to 13,145,000 tons, and American 
shipping only to 719,000 tons. Thus, whereas in 1860 in 
the cross-Atlantic trade the Americans had more than 
twice as many tons engaged as we had, in 1912 we had 
nearly twenty times as much tonnage as theirs. If wa 
pass on to consider the total tonnage on the register of 
each country, the figures are equally striking; but in this 
case the comparison, to be fair, ought to start from the 
year 1870, because by that year the Americans had had 
time to get over the effects of the Civil War, and if their 
commercial and industrial system had been on equally 
sound lines with our own they ought to have overtaken 
and at least kept level with us. In 1870 on the register 
of the United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands and 
the Is'e of Man, there were 5,591,000 tons of sailing and 
steam vessels. The American tonnage registered for 
oversea trade was 1,517,000. In 1912 the corresponding 
figures were for the United Kingdom 11,895,000 and for 
the United States 932,000. It ought to be added that 
simultaneously the Americans have been building up a 
considerable tonnage of ships, “enrolled and licensed,” 
including lake and river steamers; but even when the 
tonnage of these domestic vessels, if we may so call them, 
is added to that in the foreign trade, the total is still 
very little more than half the British total. The truth, 
of course, is that England’s Free Trade system has 
stimulated her oversea shipping trade, whereas the Protec- 
tionist system of the United States has diverted the 
capital and energy of the American people into the protected 
trades, including the protected shipping trade, leaving the 
foreign shipping trade, in which competition is necessarily 
free, to the British flag. 

We have nothing to complain of in these figures, and 
so long as the Americans maintain their Protective 
system they will probably find it impossible to make any 
appreciable alteration in the comparison between British 
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and American mercantile tonnage. If, however, President 
Wilson should succeed in converting the American State 
into a shipowner, he will probably make the figures 
move even more favourably to ourselves. All over the 
world experience has shown that the intervention of the 
State in any particular industry frightens away private 
capital. Awerican economists are fond of emphasizing this 
point when they contrast the American railway system 
constructed by private enterprise with the railways of 
India constructed by Government enterprise. The dis- 
proportion of mileage is enormous, and far greater than 
can be explained by the difference, admittedly great, 
between the industrial conditions of the two countries. 
Therefore, from the point of view of the British shipping 
industry, we certainly hope that President Wilson will 
persist in his Bill, which might be briefly described as a 
echeme for handicapping American commercial enterprise 
by State competition. 

There are, however, other questions to be considered 
besides those which are purely economic. President 
Wilson’s Bill comes at a uliar moment. If the 
Democratic Party of which he is the head wishes to make 
an experiment in State Socialism, it is unfortunate that 
the time chosen for that experiment should be a moment 
when critical international questions must be raised by 
the new departure. The Bill authorizes the President of 
the United States to spend £6,000,000, either in buying 
or in constructing ships. It is known that there are a good 
many ships in the market at a low price—namely, German 
sbips which have taken refuge in American harbours to 
escape capture by the British Navy. The legality of 
transferring these ships to the American flag is something 
more than doubtful. Two have already been transferred. 
The first was the ‘Sacramento,’ which promptly engaged 
in supplying Admiral von Spee’s squadron. The second 
is a German ship named the ‘ Dacia,’ which has been 
bought by an American citizen named Breitung, who is 
the son of a German millionaire. The British Government 
would certainly be justified in asking for what purpose 
Mr. Breitung wishes to employ the German ship he has 
now purchased. But, even assuming that the ship is to 
be used only in a perfectly neutral trade, such as the trade 
between North and South America, it is still doubtful 
whether the transfer is justifiable. For obviously Mr. 
Breitung, by buying this ship from the Hamburg-Amerika 
Company, is benefiting our enemies. As long as the ship 
retains its German registry it is useless, and indeed worse 
than useless, to Germany, for it cannot leave the she!ter of 
an American harbour without the risk of being captured, 
and as long as it remains in harbour flying the see 
flag it involves considerable expense to its owners. There- 
fore, in effect, Mr. Breitung is using his position as a 
peutral to benefit our enemies. In many cases, indeed, 
neutral trade with belligerent States is justified under the 
laws of war, but shipping is in a category by itself. All 
enemy slips are legitimate prizes of war, and therefore the 
transference of an enemy ship to a neutral flag involves an 
evasion of the laws of war for the enemy’s benefit. If we 
have a right, as we undoubtedly have, to protest against 
such an evasion when brought about by a private 
American citizen, equally we should have a right to protest 
if the authors of the evasion were the American Government 
themse!ves. Indeed, our case for complaint would be even 
stronger, for if a German ship is bought by a private 
American citizen we can still appeal to the American 
Government to exercise their Governmental powers impar- 
tially to see that this ship is not used in such a manner as 
further to benefit our enemies ; but if the American Govern- 
mentarethemsel ves the purchasers their commercial interests 
will compe! them to try to utilize the ship in the most profit- 
able manuer possible, and thus a conflict will be estab- 
lished between the commercia] desire of the Government 
as a trader to make a profit and their international 
duty as a Government to avoid infringing the rights of 
bolligerents. 

This aspect of the question is strongly pressed by Mr. 
Elihu Root, one of the ablest of American statesmen. 
President Wilson’s Bill, he says, “proposes to put the 
Government of the United States in a position where her 
good faith will be questioned and where her violation of 
the law of nations will be asserted if any situations arise 
such as have been detailed to us within the last few days. 
It proposes to create a condition which . . . may raise the 





question of the United States violating its neutrality and 
taking sides with one belligerent or another.” F 

Our own view would certainly be that the mere fact of the 
transference of German tonnage to the American flag is ir 
itself a violation of neutrality, and that this violation must 
almost of necessity lead to further violations if the ships 
so transferred are employed in commerce with European 
countries. 

We have here expressed the British view with perfect 
frankness, but it is, of course, necessary to recognize that 
in the United States the whole question is looked at with 
different eves. As far as can be gathered, President 
Wilson’s proposal is a purely party move. He wants to do 
something to prove, in the historical phrase, that Codlin’s 
the friend not Short, and, as a result, we find that the 
whole Republican Party is bitterly opposed to his Bill. 
Whether he will be able to force it through Congress by 
the sheer weight of the Democratic caucus is an interesting 
point of internal American politics upon which Enzlisi 
onlookers are not yet in a position to express an opinion. 








THE THREAT OF GRAND ADMIRAL VON 
TIRPITZ. 


HE Manchester Guardian of Tuesday published the text 
of the interview with Grand Admiral von Tirpitz which 
appeared last week in the New York Sun. This was the 
interview in which Admiral von Tirpitz seriously proposed 
that German submarines might declare war on all encmy 
merchant ships. It is obvious that submarines woul@ hardly 
ever be able to save the persons on board torpedoed merchant 
ships. Such warfare would be unmitigated murder, outraging 
not only the letter and spirit of all the Hague Conventions 
which Germany signed, but the enstoms of war as they were 
understood and practised long before the Hague Conferences 
were established. Incidentally, the neutral goods carried in 
enemy merchant ships would be evnk without a trace of 
evidence remaining by which claims might be made against 
Germany, even on the generous supposition that Germany vould 
hold herself liable for compensation. The miad r-els at the 
spectacle of the German Minister of Marine making such a 
proposal as this, while much money is being spent Ly Germany 
in trying to gain the good opinion of neutral countries— 
neutral countries whose chief concern at tiis moment is that 
their commerce should escape to the utmost degree possible 
from the necessary military measures of the combatants, 
Never, we suppose, did any country behave in so muddle- 
headed a way a8 Germany is behaving now. She deserves 
to take the classic place of a Tantalus or Sisyphus. 
She should stand for a figure of work that is always 
being done and undone in the same act. The dualism 
of German efficiency and German blundering is already 
familiar to us, but this latest stroke from the head of the 
German Navy seems to exceed every previous example. In 
one breath Admiral von Tirpitz insists on the importance of 
American interests at sea, and proposes so far as he can to 
shatter them. 

The interview took place at the German Grand General 
Headquarters in France on December 2nd, and the report 
was delayed for the visé of the General Stuff. “ America,” 
said Admiral von Tirpitz, “has not raised her voice in 
protest and has iaken little or no action against England’s 
closing the North Sea to neutral shipping. What wilk 
America say if Germany declares submarine war on all 
enemy merchant shipsP” After a pause, during which the 
interviewer, Mr. K. H. von Wiegand, seems to have said 
nothing, Admiral von Tirpitz continned: “Why notP 
England wants to starve us! We can play the same game. 
We can bottle her up and torpedo every English or Allies” 
ship which nears any harbour in Great Britain, thereby 
cutting off large food supplies. What would America say P 
Would not such action be only meting out to England what 
she is doing to us? Yes!” Mr. von Wiegand then politely 
suggested that German militarism had “helped to bring on 
the war.” ‘The Admiral’s retort was a wonderful piece ok 
dust-throwing :— 

“ Yes, that’s England’s ery. Our militarism they accuse, but 


what about her navalism and marinism, which for years has made 
claims to a monopoly of authority on the water? There is ne 





militarism with us, unless you call universal service by that — 
and that is merely the defensive development which has resul 
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ving been the tramplin ound of the Euro 

on years. In two ee years France has 
declared war on Germany thirty times. I say universal service 
makes for peace, not for war. " 

No rational person in Britain has ever said or thought that 
Germany made war because her people are trained to arms. 
Many of us have thought, on the contrary, that the individual 
liability to service worked throughout the community as a 
restraining force. But the militarism of the German Govern- 
ment and of the leading officers is another thing altogether. 
It is difficult to imagine the state of mind which confuses the 
German habit of regarding war as a political argument with 
the British practice of maintaining a strong Navy to defend 
not only our own shores and trade routes but the rights of 
neutral traders. If the confusion be not sincere, the 
criminality of Admiral von Tirpitz’s proposal seems worse 
than ever. 

But it would be foolish to disregard the possibility that 
Admiral von Tirpitz’s slick comparison of German militarism 
with what he calls our “ navalism” may impose on some easy- 
going onlookers in neutral countries. It is worth while, therefore, 
to point out that the difference between the two things needs 
no more demonstration than is afforded by this extraordinary 
interview, and by the facts of the war so far as it has gone. 
Let us see how we use our naval power. When we capture 
an enemy merchant ship we do not sink her. We act on the 
presumption that she may contain the property of neutrals. 
We take her into port, and then a Prize Court decides whether 
the ship is or is not to be “ condemned,” and whether cargo 
on board is or is not the property of neutrals. Germany, on 
the other hand, has throughout the war been supremely 
indifferent to the rights of neutrals. We all praised Captain 
von Miiller of the ‘Emden,’ not because he fulfilled the law of 
nations as to the capture of merchant ships at sea—he 
persistently violated those laws—but because we were 
intensely relieved to observe in him a humanity and a con- 
sideration for life and personal feelings which were wanting 
in the conduct of the German Army. If Captain von Miiller 
had obeyed the law, he would have taken his captures into 
port. We do not pretend that it was ever easy, or even 
possible, for him to do that. He would very soon have been 
captured himself had he attempted it. In the circumstances, 
therefore, we made every allowance, and complimented him— 
perhaps overpraised him, as some people think—on his positive 
merits, 

Mr. von Wiegand next asked Admiral von Tirpitz how long 
he thought the war would last :— 

“That,” was the reply, ‘will depend upon England. It is said 
that England wants a war to the hilt. If England insists upon 
that we can accommodate her, but there are some who still ho 
that England will be sensible and will listen to reason.’ As the 
word ‘sensible’ sounded very significant to me, I asked: ‘Is your 
Excellency one of thoso who have this hope that England will be 
sensible and listen to reason?’ Von Tirpitz countered the 
interrogation with another question: ‘Do you believe England 
will be sensible? ’—* That depends on what your Excellency may 
mean by the word sensible,’I said. ‘If you mean an inclination 
in England to accept an early or easily adjusted peace I am not 
optimistic at this time.’ Answering my question without defining 
his own, Von Tirpitz exclaimed, ‘No, I am not one of those.’— 
«Then, I take it, Germany does not want to carry the war to the 
Litter extreme, or “‘to the hilt,” as your Excellency has termed 
it ? ’—‘ Certainly it is not our desire or wish, but if England insists 
upon fighting the war to the hilt we will be there.’—‘ What effect 
will Lord Kitchener’s new Army have on the war ?’—‘* We are not 
worried about Lord Kitchener’s million. We still have several 
millions of fine, physically fit men to draw upon, if necessary, and 
if we take those not quite up to our regular standard we can put 
still more millions into the field. That we will fight to the last, if 
necessary, I think the world no longer doubts.’ ” 


In further conversation Admiral von Tirpitz remarked that 
it was impossible to conclude so far that submarines had 
rendered large ships obsolete. Mr. von Wiegand then asked 
whether Zeppelins would invade England, and Admiral von 
Tirpitz, as though to remove any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing about the seriousness of his proposal to wage submarine 
war on merchant ships, replied: “I believe that submarine 
warfare against the enemy’s merchant ships would be more 
effective.” 

There is nothing, after all, to be greatly alarmed at in 
Admiral von Tirpitz’s idea. It could not be carried out in 
any effectual sense, and we dare say it will not be attempted, 
since at the last moment the folly of it would probably be 
perceived. The torpedoing of a few merchant ships and the 











brutal murdering of innocent non-combatants would no doubt 
send up insurance rates, but the percentage of losses would 
at the worst be no higher than the Government had allowed 
for when the war began. Hitherto the losses have been con- 
siderably under the estimate. On the other hand, the callous 
ignoring of the rights of neutrals would cause such a storm 
of feeling against Germany as she would not outlive for 
generations, The indiscriminate sowing of mines in the path 
of neutral shipping is bad enough already, but a conscious, 
direct, deliberate aiming at vessels which carry millions of 
pounds’ worth of neutral property would be beyond bearing. 
Germany certainly delivers hard blows at herself in setting 
herself wrong with all the world, but one of the hardest she 
has yet received is this infamous proposal of her Minister of 
Marine. 





WHEN TO LEAVE OFF. 


HOSE people who never know when to begin may well 
envy those who never know when to leave off. The 
latter is by far the lighter affliction. Indeed, it is but a 
defect, while the former is a disability. It is very difficult to 
recognize the flood-tides in one’s affairs. If Shakespeare 
were not against us, we should say that for the majority 
of people there is never any flood-tide—no moment when 
by decision or determination they could have forced the hand 
of fortune. But if many of us have never had a chance to 
begin to be fortunate in any outstanding sense, those whose 
instinct is to refuse the initiative do miss a great deal of pleasure 
which falls to the lot of those who take it. Initiative implies, 
of course, a little recklessness, It means willingness to try 
bypaths without knowing where they lead. If we want 
to make the most of life, to see its scenery and enjoy our 
journey through the world, we must be content occasionally 
to go down blind alleys and turn back in our steps. A great 
deal of pleasure is got out of projects which “never came to 
anything,” out of acquaintanceships we did not go on with, 
out of work it was not worth while to finish. A vast number 
of attempts are well worth making, even though in a 
certain sense they are failures. A great many people cannot 
see this. First steps cost them so much that, unless they are 
sure that the effort is worth while, they will not make it. They 
will not make friends, though they are glad to be made friends 
with. They will not set off on any adventure they cannot risk. 
Often such people present a pathetic spectacle. They are not 
necessarily among those who do not know what they want. It 
frequently happens that they know quite well. But to 
get it they would have to step a little outside their 
ordinary course, and they cannot do it. Like all the over- 
cautious, they are a prey to good advice. Nine-tenths 
of the good advice given in the world does not come 
from the adviser’s heart, or perhaps we should say nine- 
tenths of the advice which is given because it is asked 
for does not. It is purely convention, and the object 
of the speaker is to avoid responsibility. Are we not 
all conscious that we ourselves give this sort of sham 
advice ? Probably we do quite right in giving it, We do not 
know the details of our neighboar’s affairs. We feel that he 
ought to act upon his own, and that it will be safest to tell him 
what a hundred and one other people have probably told him; 
then no blame will be ours if he regrets having taken 
counsel. Meanwhile the inveterate advice-seekers see all 
their lives through the course of action which they think 
would make them happy. They dream always of some pro- 
ject which they dare not begin. They would like some 
strong counsel in favour of action. None is given to them, 
they deserve none, and they die having done nothing, not 
even pleased themselves. 

It is an odd thing, but the most energetic people with 
the most initiative are often among those who not only 
recommend a waiting policy, but who even believe them- 
selves to have pursued one. Some successful men boast 
to their intimate friends that they always wait in every 
time of indecision for a leading. Providence, they 
believe, sets up direction-posts for all who use their eyes 
upon the road. Their intimate friends will probably say that 
those direction-posts they talk so much of were of their own 
setting up. The self-sufficiency that assured them that their acts 
were of infinite consequence enabled them to make profitable 
decisions and gave themenergy to carry them out, They started 
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wpon the road they intended to follow, and they called the little 
coincidences und chance happenings by the way “ leadings.” 
Yet these very people when they attain their desired destina- 
tion will turn round and shout back to their friends not to 
move unless Providence should “open” a way before them. 
“See how I have succeeded by waiting,” say they, still 
panting from the race they have run. 

The question of advice-giving leads naturally to the 
question of interference. Advice which partakes of the 
mature of interference is very often valuable because it is 
genuine. Men interfere from conviction. On the other 
hand, it is very necessary for the man who undertakes 
interference to know when to leave off. The wish to 
govern and curiosity account for all insolent interference ; 
bat much of it has no insolence in it at all. People 
interfere, and go on interfering, because they become desper- 
ately interested in the story in which they have intermeddied. 
They cannot bring themselves to leave off. They cannot put 
the book down, so to speak. They end by doing harm, because 
they irritate and set those they would he!p against them. 

In serious talk, again, it is not easy to know when to leave 
off. A good arguer, with bis cause very much at heart, 
seldom knows. He hopes against hope that he will convert, 
and cannot see that he is making no impression. In literature 
as in life it isof great importance to know when to have done. 
The point of a story is rendered valueless if it stands too far 
off the end. Pathos depends largely upon what is not saict. 
Elaboration takes the delight from praise and the sting from 
blame. If we do not know when to leave off, we make the one 
flattery and the other abuse, Even in friendship, or, rather, 
upon the outskirts of friendship, there is a point at which a 
wise man may leave off. Otherwise, if we may say so without 
eynicism, le may find bimself with more friends than he wants. 
Life is hampered for many people by a lot of intimate 
acquaintances with whom they have nothing in common, and 
from whom they oftenlongtorunaway. “ Why did you begin 
the intercourse?” says the man who never begins anything. 
For our own part, we think that far too much conscientious 
scruple is felt by good people on the subject of acquaintance- 
ship. Why should we not go away from new friends when we 
have no longer anything in common? A good many, even a 
great many, chance social meetings do not constitute any duty 
or bond. We are not bound to live and die with all those whose 
dinner-party bread we have eaten, or who have eaten ours. 
They have given pleasure to us, and we may hope we have 
given pleasure to them. The whole intercourse has been of 
the nature of an entertainment. No entertainment should go 
en after it has become a bore, though they almost all do. 
That is because a certain few people are never tired of 
trying to amuse themselves. They firmly believe that the 
end is the best part of every kind of social meeting. There 
is a sense in which they are right. If one gives one’s whole 
mind to talking, or to listening, or to looking, determining at 
the same time not to give way to fatigue, one does get one’s 
“second wind,” and the tired feeling goes off; but entertain- 
ments depending upon “second wind” are not in any true 
sense recreations, 

One of the most difficult things to leave off at the right 
moment is help. We give a subscription to some cause with a 
good heart. We give it next year with less enthusiasm. The 
third year we want the money for some other object, but we 
are considered brutes if we remove our names from the list. 
We must go on helping a society or an individual in whom we 
have lost interest simply because we did it once. For people 
with small incomes subscriptions are, we think, a great snare. 
They ought, of course, to give away all they can; but if they 
wish to give away with a good heart, and to give something 
besides money—if it is only good words—to the causes they 
ebampion, they should confine their charity to donations. 
There comes @ moment when they must grudge or cease 
to give. Was it not a relief to many of us to be able 
to give our spare money to war funds, and not to give 
Christmas presentsP Not that these are not pleasant both 
to give and to receive. But we cannot help feeling that next 
year, having broken through a tiresome convention, and 
learnt that it is possible to “leave off,” we shall be able to 
revise our list, and give because we want to give and not 
because we cannot make up our minds to leave off giving. 

The consideration of “ when to leave off” is much mixed up 
fa many minds with superstition. We do not like to goon 








too long in the face of frustration. If some small unexpected 
circumstance prevents several times the carrying out of a 
plan, most people will abandon it. There isa Spanish proverb, 
“If you knock too long at a closed door the Devil will 
open it.” It often comes true. It is better not to be head- 
strong. In this very odd world “ headstrongness” appears 
to be a penal offence—one of the most penal, though least 
sinful. On the other hand, it is, we think, better to face 
the Devil than never to knock at the door. The man who 
does not know when to leave off encounters grave risks, but 
the man who does not know when to begin is faced by a 
graver certainty—the certainty of failure. 





A NIGHT RIDE WITH THE SURREY GUIDES, 
[CoMMUNICATED.} 

[agen of the Spectator have on several occasions 
heard of the doings of the Surrey Corps of Guides, 
During the war their activity has naturally been very greatly 
increased, partly owing to their desire to improve their local 
knowledge, and still more to the fact that Surrey is now full 
of troops, and that their services are often requisitioned for 
marches and practice in night work. Some account of an 
experiment in guiding at night in woods, which took place only 
last Monday, will, we feel sure, prove of interest to all who 

know the striking piece of wild country traversed in the ride. 

On the evening of January 4th, the District Guide 
of District No. 2 of the 6th Division undertook to guide 
three columns, composed of Yeomanry, from the north 
side of Leith Hiil to Holmwood on the south side, using, 
of course, only tracks through the woods and paths across open 
commons. The general idea of the scheme was that a hostile 
army was advancing on the North Downs from the South 
Coast, and had detached a force of cavalry with the object of 
seizing the ridges of the Leith Hill district in order to 
command the Dorking and Horsham road and the L.B.S.0 
Railway. With the object of circumventing this operation, 
orders were issued to the Reserve regiment of Surrey 
Yeomanry, at present stationed near by, to occupy Leith Hill 
and the hills south of Dorking. The three columns moved off 
from positions on the road from Holmbury St. Mary to 
Abinger Hall, Guides being ready at the three points of 
Holmbury St. Mary, Sutton, and Crossways Farm to take up 
the guidance of the columns. No metalled roads were to be 
used, and lateral communication was to be maintained between 
the three columns. 

The scheme was carried out with the greatest success, 
some two hundred Yeomen and fifteen to twenty Guides 
being on duty. The Guides are to be warmly congratulated 
on their work. The District Guide in question may be 
said, indeed, to have specialized in night operations. The 
scheme was intricate, and a lurge body of men were em- 
ployed, and yet the lateral communication, always so diffi- 
cult, was perfectly maintained, and no men went astray. 
Nothing could have better illustrated the value of local 
guiding than the quickness with which the columns moved in 
the darkness. It is quite certain that if cavalry had been 
moving through those wouds without local guidance, the pace 
would have been very much slower, and in all probability the 
men would have been ordered to dismount for fear of getting 
the horses into serious trouble. 

As it was, the Yeomanry evidently felt complete confidence 
that the Guides they were following would not lead them 
into bogs, and, again, that they would not be caught in the 
toils of the wooded labyrinths for which the Leith Hill 
district is famous. The whole scheme was not only 
thoroughly well thought out, but thoroughly well carried 
out. Limits of space prevent any description of the 
operations in detail, but it may be noted that, though 
the night was fine and the stars bright (the moon did not rise 
till the operations were over), the darkness in the woods was so 
complete that it was impossible for the horseman to see the 
horse in front of him, or even the bead of his owr horse, or to 
notice whether he was under boughs which would require 
ducking. Yet the men never lost tonch of their columns, 
never took a wrong puth, never let their borses get into 
difficulties or wander off the tracks,which m some cases had very 
steep sides to them. Strange as it seems, the thoroughly good 
horsemanship thus displayed was shown by men who three 
months ago, some of them ovly two montis ago, had never 
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been ona horse. Many of them, indeed, are by origin townsmen 
whose sole preliminary equipment was the ordinary young 
Englishman’s insatiable longing to get across a horse. That 
longing, however, would not have made them into horsemen but 
for the ability with which the commanding officer, Colonel 
Fisher-Rowe, has trained and organized his regiment. The 
County of Surrey owes no small debt of gratitude to him and 
the officers under him, who have laboured early and late to turn 
honest but wholly raw material in so short a time into an 
efficient mounted unit. 

This is not the occasion to talk about the picturesque side 
of the Guide’s work, for the night ride was a very real 
performance, including, though that is another story, an 
incident which had the reality of war time in it. Still, those 
who love Surrey in all its varied aspects will never forget 
the last rays of the wintry sunset penetrating the glades of 
Townhurst Wood, or the darkness of the path at Tillingbourne, 
where the presence of the waterfall in the wood was betrayed 
by nothing but the roar of the swollen stream. Unforgettable, 
again, was the emergence upon Friday Street. The stars and 
the light from a cottage window were reflected in the calm 
waters of the little lake, while to the north Charles’s Wain 
stood out of the frosty sky as if picked out by gilded nails. 
To the east—it was seven o’clock—rose Orion and his hound, 
fit patron for the Guides. Most magnificent of all, however, 
was the return ride over Leith Hill. A homing patrol of Guides 
as they reached the Tower found the ground covered with huge 
patches of snow. As they turned to view the eastern horizon 
the red moon was just rising over the hilltops, and flooding 
the whole landscape with its light. Very few who took part 
in last Monday’s ride will forget that moonrise, certainly 
not the writer of these lines. Nor will he soon forget 
the ride home in the moonlight to the heights and open 
spaces of Newlands Corner, lower but not less beautiful 
than those of Leith Hill. 

For Monday next the Chief Guide has organized a Field 
Day at Newlands Corner, not for the particular district in 
which Newlands Corner is situated, but for the Guides as a 
whole, or, rather, for as many of the mounted Guides as 
can get to the central rendezvous. The operations will be 
carried out in conjunction with the Surrey Reserve Regiment 
of Yeomanry, and it is to be hoped that a section of guns 
from one of the Artillery Brigades at Guildford will be 
present, and possibly take some share in the scheme. The 
following are the Orders issued by the Chief Guide to the 
Divisional Guides :— 


“ To the Divisional Guides: 


Please communicate the following Orders for Field Day 
(January 11th, 1915) to your District Guides, and tell them to 
pass them on to those of their Local Guides who are mounted and 
who may find it possible to attend. The Chief Guide, in order to 
ensure the success of the Field Day, would be glad to see as large 
a muster of mounted men as possible, but he does not desire to 
put Divisional, District, or Local Guides to any inconvenience by 
insisting on their attendance. The presence unmounted 
Guides will be welcome, but as the opposing Force will all be 
mounted, they will not be able to take in the scheme. Extra 
copies of these Orders are encl for communication to 
District Guides. 


General Idea for Field Day, Monday, January 11th, 1915. 

Red Forca (Yeomanry) has received instructions from G.O.C. 
Aldershot to proceed to Newlands Corner with three squadrons 
of his command, supported by a section of Field Artillery, 
to round up a body of enemy’s Cavalry reported to be lurking 
in the wooded Downs district bounded on the West by the 
Clandon-Shere main road; on the North by the Clandon- 
Leatherhead Road; on the South by the road between Shere 
_ Dorking; and on the East by the course of the River 

ole. -—— 


The Guides will assemble at the Chief Guide’s house at Newlands 
Corner at 9.45 a.m. on Monday, January 11th, 1915, and the 
Yeomanry and Artillery will assemble at the same place at 10 
o'clock. 

Guides will be given twenty minutes’ law in order to secrete 
themselves. They must not go on to any enclosed agricultural 
ground or enter any house, but keep to the Downs, Heaths, 
and Woods. 

Any Guide fired at by a dismounted Yeoman at fifty yards or less 
must be considered to have been captured. 

Operations will conclude at 1.30 p.m. 

Guides, Yeomanry, and Artillery will rendezvous at the Lodge on 
the West of Ranmore Common at 2 o'clock. 

Colonel Fisher-Rowe will be Chief Umpire and will direct all 
operations, assisted by the Chief Guide. 

J. St. Lom Srracuer, Chief Guide. 


Newlands Corner, Merrow Downs, Guildford.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


INHUMANITY AND CLAUSEWITZ. 
(To raz Eprror or trax “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,— When Caesar wrote for his countrymen his account of 
the campaign in which he had won for them what we should 
now call an empire, he prefaced it by a brief account of the 
diverse populations with which he had to deal. He attributed 
the hardihood of the most formidable group of clans to their 
remoteness from the nearest region from which the influences 
of civilization and humanity could have reached them. Those 
two words are thought to sum up the purpose and meaning of 
the association of men into communities. To produce what 
they denote is recognized, at any rate in Europe and among 
the nations of European origin, as the goal of all government. 
Accordingly men’s spirits have received a shock from the 
inhumanity which has marked the conduct of the German 
armies in Belgium, and perhaps elsewhere, and which, after 
all allowance for the exaggeration of the first reports, is proved 
beyond dispute by the Proclamations of German Generals 
which have been published by the Belgian Committee of 
Inquiry. 

This inhuman conduct is attributed to the influence of a 
number of German writers, of whom General von Bernhardi 
is taken as the representative, and some of the English crities 
have suggested that the modern German doctrine of ruthless- 
ness in war originated with Clausewitz. I think these critics 
are mistaken, that they are unjust to a great writer and 
thinker, and that even in war the truth will be helpful to our 
Army and to our people. So I will venture to offer your 
readers some account of the creator of the theory of modern 
war and of his ideas. 

Carl von Clausewitz could hardly be called a great soldier. 
He made a creditable but not extraordinary career as a Staff 
Officer. He received his first commission as a mere boy, and, 
still a mere boy, served with the Prussian troops at the 
recapture of Mainz from the revolutionaries in 1793. In 1801, 
when Scharnhorst took charge of a class of young officers, 
Clausewitz became bis favourite pupil. The lessons were inter- 
rupted by the mobilization of 1805, which was followed by 
the disastrous campaign of 1806. Towards the close of 
the long retreat which followed the defeat of Jena, Clause- 
witz was taken prisoner and spent some months in France. 
On his return to Berlin he was given the post of teacher 
in Scharnhorst’s revived Staff College, and was for three years 
military instructor of the Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick William IV. In 1812 Clausewitz exchanged the 
Prussian for the Russian service, and as a Russian officer 
served through the campaigns of 1812 and 1813. After the 
Peace of 1814 he re-entered the Prussian service, and in 1815 
was Chief Staff Officer to the corps of Thielemann, which it 
will be remembered fought at Ligny, but not at Waterloo, as 
it was left behind to resist Grouchy at Wavre. He had 
married a Court lady, the Countess Marie von Briihl, and 
after the Peace of 1815 lived for three years at Coblentz as 
Chief Staff Officer of the army corps which had its headquarters 
there. In 1818 he was appointed Director of the College for 
Staff Officers at Berlin, a post which he disliked because it 
gave him no sbare in or influence over the instruction of the 
officers. At the close of 1830 he was appointed Chief Staff 
Officer to Gneisenau, who was given the command of the 
Prussian Army that was to help Russia to suppress the Polish 
insurrection. In the autumn of 1831 Gneisenau died of 
cholera at Posen, and a few weeks later Clausewitz met the 
same fate. From 1815 to 1830 his duties had hardly been 
more than nominal, and he had spent most of his time in the 
effort to think out and put on paper the theory of war which 
had grown up in his mind under the inspiration of the teaching 
of Scharnhorst, and had developed in constant discussion with 
his other great friend Gneisenau. In order to gain a eolid 
basis for his thinking he wrote the history of a number of 
campaigns, while his conclusions and reflections were embodied 
in his principal work, which he called Von Kriege (About 
War). At this book he worked many years, writing bis 
chapters over and over again. He never regarded it as 
finished. Before his last departure from Berlin he tied up 
his papers and put with the manuscript of his book about war 
a note saying that he was not satisfied with it, that he con- 
sidered it merely as a collection of chips from his workshop, 
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eut of which he meant to build up a theory of great war, and 
that the only piece which he considered satisfactory was the 
first chapter. After his death his widow devoted herself to the 
publication of his work, of which the first volumes, those About 
War, appeared in 1832. 

Most of the treatises on war which existed when Clausewitz 
wrote his last note have long since been forgotten. A volume 
en strategy, published in 1813 by the Archduke Charles, is 
sometimes read; Jomini’s first work, published in 1805, is 
known only to antiquaries; his Précis of the Art of War, 
published in 1830, was never seen by Clausewitz, and was 
superseded by the New Précis which Jomini published in 1837. 
It was in 1830, when Clausewitz had finished his work, that 
Willisen gave the lectures which were printed ten years later 
under the title of Theory of Great War, Clausewitz was 
necessarily unacquainted with Napoleon’s correspondence 
except in the fragmentary collection that was published 
at Paris about 1818. He never refers by name to any 
previous writer, though passages in his book leave no 
@oubt that he was familiar with Guibert’s Essai Général 
de Tactique. The air of Berlin when Clausewitz lived 
there was full of philosophy. First Fichte and afterwards 
Hegel discoursed to distinguished audiences. Clausewitz 
felt that he too must be a philosopher. He was determined 
with Kant to base all his statements upon suflicient reasons, 
and with Hegel to see both sides of every argument. He was 
resolved to think things out. This resolve was more virtuous 
than happy, for it requires in his readers an endless store of 
patience. The English reader, at any rate, is apt to tire of 
laborious efforts to prove propositions that seem to him obvious, 
such, for example, as that the only way of beating the enemy 
is by fighting him, or that a nation that is in earnest about a 
war will be more likely to win it than a nation that is trifling 
with it. Moreover, when Clausewitz wrote German was still 
s clumsy language; Moltke had not yet taught his countrymen 
how to write clearly. Yetin spite of his philosophy, in spite of 
the heaviness of his native speech, anid in spite of complete lack 
of hamour, Clausewitz managed to go to the point. Nothing 
better shows that Clausewitz had plumbed the depths of his 
subject than his treatment of atrocities in war :— 

“War,” he says at the outset, “io an act of force for compelling 
eur opponent to do as we will, Physical force (there is no moral 
force apart from the conception of the State and of law) is the 
means ; to impose our will upon theenemy theend. Philanthropic 
souls may easily imagine that there is an artificial disarming or 
everthrow of the adversary without causing too many wounds, and 
that this is the true tendency of the art of war. However 

usible that seems we must dissipate this error, for in such 

gerous matters as war the errors which arise from kind- 
heartedness are the very worst, The use of physical force in all 
its extent does not in any way exclude the co-operation of the 
intelligence, and he who uses this force ruthlessly, without 
sparing blood, must have a preponderance unless the adversary 
acts in the same way... . If the wars of civilized nations are 
much less cruel and destructive than those of uncivilized peoples 
the explanation is to be found in the social conditions of the 
States both in themselves and in their mutual relations... . If 
we find that civilized nations do not kill their prisoners and do 
not ruin town and country the reason is because intelligence plays 
a larger part in their warfare, and has taught them more effectual 
means of employing force than these wild outbursts of instinct.” 


Thus, according to Clausewitz, the essence of war is 
violence and destruction, and the fact that there are 
in practice limitations to the use of violence is due, 
not to the nature of war, but to the character of the com- 
batants. Limitations of violence are unknown to wild beasts 
and to savages. Among civilized men they are self- 
imposed; they arise from ideals such as those of humanity 
and mercy, which are products of civilized life. In short, the 
restrictions imposed by civilized States upon the action of 
their armies and navies are self-imposed, and arise from the 
self-respect of the nations which accept them. The reader 
may find a difference between the sentences which I have 
quoted from Clausewitz and those in which I have attempted 
to paraphrase their meaning. I think that all the expressions 
of my paraphrase are really implied in his words, and that 
the Orders to which I have referred, issued by German 
Generals in Belgium, would have been as repugnant to bim 
and to his friend Scharnhorst as they are to me. I cannot 


recall in his writings any passages which justify the belief 
that he would have thought the methods recently employed 
in Belgium either right in themselves or justified by military 
necessitics.—I am, Sir, &c., 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





OENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS: HOME GUARDS. 


(To tus Epiron of Tux “ Sprecraton.”} 


Srr,—The excellent record the Spectator has in military 
matters, and the energy with which it bas always supported 
any efficient measures for the defence of the country, 
embolden me to ask for your aid in this new movement for 
home defence. Since the commencement of the war I have 
been giving most of my time to the work of the Central Asso- 
ciation of Volunteer Training Corps, and am its military 
adviser. I have already inspected some twenty of the corps 
affiliated to it, and in the few months they have been at work 
they have done wonders. I have been surprised at the efliciency 
they have attained in such a short time, and I am quite aure 
that their potential military value cannot be overestimated. 
If the Central Association can only get the money to arm and 
eguip the men in time (and this time is largely limited by the 
money available), England will bave an army of volunteers 
that will give her added security against invasion. 

But in the meantime I want some of wy brother-officers who 
are unemployed on pension to help in the arduous task of 
inspection, as without a proper system of inspection corps 
will not be worked on similar lines, and consequently military 
efficiency will be greatly impaired. The movement is a national 
one; we have corps in every part of the country. I cannot 
be everywhere, and if the Central Association is to see that 
the corps under it are properly trained, and to be able to judge 
of their military efficiency, all those on its books must be 
properly and regularly inspected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

O’M. Creacu, General. 

(Sir O’Moore Creagh’s high reputation as a soldier makes it 
seem almost an impertinence for us to endorse any appeal 
made by him on a military matter. We shall neverthe- 
less venture on our own part to urge our military readers 
to aid, and aid quickly, the gallant General in the splendid 
work he is doing for the Home Guards movement—i.e., for 
the Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps. From 
our non-military readers we ask pecuniary help. Let the 
retired officers give their contributions in work. Retired 
officers should communicate direct by letter with General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, G.C.S.1, Tbe Central Association 
of Volunteer Training Corps, Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal 
Courts of Justice (Carey Street entrance).—Eb. Spectator.) 





TOWN GUARDS IN SOUTH AFRIOAN WARS. 
[To tue Eprrorn or tus “Sprectator.”’) 


Srr,—In all the Kaffir Wars Town Guards were formed in 
every village as a matter of course. I have myself been a 
member of the Grahamstown Guard in the Boer War, and of 
a similar body in a Transvaal town during the rebellion. 
What have such bodies accomplished? (1) They have made 
the seizure and looting of a town by small parties of the 
enemy impossible; (2) they have established a feeling of 
greater security among the townsfolk; (3) they bave on some 
occasions put up avery game fight against odds—this was 
the case with Richmond in the last war. Towns without a 
Guard have suffered for their carelessness. A dozen of the 
enemy bave ridden in at a time, taken what they wanted, 
sjambokked those who resisted, and ridden out with boasts 
and threats. If England is invaded, small Town Guards 
should be a complete check on all advance parties of Ublans.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., E Coun. Tein. 
Potchefstroom. 





THE GREAT IMPROVISATION, 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.’”’} 


Srr,—May I express the satisfaction with which, I am sure, 
many will see that, in the article so headed in last week’s 
issue, the Spectator is taking a hand in making better known 
the manner in which the stupendous task—what we should 
have considered six months ago the impossible tusk—of form- 
ing in a few months a totally new Army several times the size 
of our original Army is now so rapidly proceeding? It is a 





task which, under the aegis of Lord Kitchener and the War 
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Office, is falling in the main upon the shoulders of a compara- 
tively few trained senior Regular and Special Reserve officers 
brought back from retirement, in each battalion, seconded in 
the subaltern ranks with great enthusiasm by young fellows 
with some Territorial or O.T.C. experience, and many with 
none. Everybody who has visited many of their camps all 
over the country has been amazed at the way in which they 
are triumphing over unavoidable bardships and difficulties, and 
gradually forming battalions out of mere masses of men. 

The War Office has risen splendidly to the occasion, but 
there is one thing it cannot do—viz., give the traditions and 
territorial connexions, and consequent assistance which flows 
from such associations, that the Regular, Special Reserve, 
and Territorial battalions have always had It is giving 
them all it can in the way of food, housing, clothing, and 
appliances, but there are many things required in each 
battalion (not always the same things) which no supply based 
upon regulations can give, and which the old organizations of 
the Regular and Territorial battalions supplied them with; 
things which it would be wasteful to give a battalion unless 
it had officers expert and anxious to use them. 

During the past month or six weeks a movement has sprang 
up for supplying each of the New Army battalions with a 
“Battalion Fund,” raised locally for each regiment, which 
usually has several battalions, from the county or town 
district in which it was raised, and with the help of the 
relatives of officers in the battalions who live in the district 
The funds raised have already proved of considerable 
advantage in the battalions of the two Surrey regiments 
where the idea originated, as the Colonels will tell inquirers, 
and other counties and great towns are now taking it up. A 
letter describing the objects on which the various Colonels 
spend the money, and the manner in which it was raised, and 
how the interrelations between battalions, relatives of officers, 
and through them their districts, are brought about, would be 
of forbidding length. I shall, however, be pleased to send any 
commanding or other officer of a battalion, or suitable person 
in a district wishing to help in this way, particulars of how it 
was done in Surrey.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Purp E. Pitpircn, J.P. 

BRartropps, The Heath, Weybridge. 





THE LACK OF RECRUITING FACILITIES IN 
CANADA. 


[To ras Epiroe or tux “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—Since reading Mr. J. H. T. Falk’s letter and the 
editorial note in your issue of December 26th, 1914, I have 
received a letter from my brother, who is in Saskatchewan. 
Before going to Canada he was in a Yeomanry regiment, 
and is a good shot, yet he finds it impossible to get into 
any Canadian force for active service. He has been trying 
since the war started, but has only succeeded in getting into 
a local corps whose chances of going to the front are 
exceedingly remote. This is what he says in the letter I 
received on December 27th :— 

“T wrote to the War Office yesterday applying for a commission or 

otherwise in the New Army. I told them that there were lots of men 
here ready to go, but that they had to wait owing to the Canadian 
Government not being able to handle them, and suggested that 
arrangements be made to have them medically examined at Prince 
Albert, enro!ment and transportation to be completely arranged 
for at this end. If the Government at home advertised for recruits 
here, and arranged for their acceptance and transportation froin 
this side, they could get thousands while the Canadian Government 
are tinkering along with ten and twenty from a district, The 
English daily papers should take this up.” 
Perhaps you will think this a matter worth pursuing, 
especially as I understand that the physique of the great 
majority of would-be recruits is finer than that of the con- 
tingents already sent, the latter being largely young men 
from the towns, who are neither so robust nor so capable of 
turning their bands to anything as the Western settlers.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. J. P. 





THE COUNTY OF BUCKS NATIONAL RESERVE. 


(To raz Epiror or tax “Srecrator,’’] 
£1rr,—The following information in connexion with the Bucks 
National Reserve may be of interest to your readers. The 
number of men who have rejoined the colours is approxi- 
mately four hundred. Two National Reserve companies of 
one hundred and seventeen men each have been formed for 








the protection of railways; one of these is already on duty 
on the Great Western Railway at Reading, and the other is 
proceeding to Southampton immediately. Forty National 
Reserve officers have also taken commissions in the Regular 
Army and Territorial Force, The total number of Bucks 
National Reservists, therefore, who are now serving their 
country amounts to six hundred and seventy-four officers and 
men.—lI am, Sir, &c., W. F. Barrow (Colonel), 
Staff Officer Bucks National Reserve, 
17 St. Mary's Square, Aylesbury. 





AN APPEAL. 
[To rus Epiron or tus “Srecraron.”) 
Siz,—May I ask you for space in the columns of the Spectator 
for the following appeal to your readers? In an article ia 
your issue of January 2nd you point out how the country 
has been called upon to improvise new units, often in adverse 
circumstances, and, at any rate at first, with few facilities for 
raising them. The formation of the Reserve and Territorial 
units is a case very much in point. The supply of material 
from official sources for training is necessarily slow, and I ven- 
ture, therefore, to appeal to your readers for the loan or gift 
of saddlery of all kinds. Also may I ask for help in the 
way of amusements for the men so badly wanted during these 
long winter evenings? Games, cards, gramophones, gramo- 
phone records, books, magazines, musical instruments, any of 
these things would be very greatly appreciated. Would any 
of those wishing to help send to Headquarters, Essex R.H.A. 
Reserve, The Laurels, Ely P—I am, Sir, &c., 
O’Haaan, Captain. 

[We gladly publish Lord O’Hagan’s appeal for the Reserve 
Battery of the Essex R.H.A. which he is engaged in raising. 
As will be seen, he wants gifts or loans of saddlery, and also 
means to amuse his recruits. The work of raising, equipping, 
and training a new unit of Horse Artillery is most arduous, 
and those engaged in it deserve all the help and encourage- 
ment their fellow-countrymen can give them. We sincerely 
trust, then, that our readers who still have spare saddles and 
bridles may be able to help the officer in command. Com- 
munications should be addressed direct to Lord O’Hagan as 
above, and not to the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.} 





RECRUITS AND INOCULATION FOR TYPHOID. 
{To rex Epiron ov tas “&pecraror.”] 

Srz,—I would like to call attention through your paper to the 
unfortunate fact that a large number of our recruits are lost 
by the fact that they are u»willing to be inoculated against 
typhoid fever. The officers try to influence them in various 
ways by saying they will not go to the front and giving them 
fatigue duty, but their great remark seems to be, “If the 
Government thought it was good for us they would make it 
compulsory,” which many of us, of course, do not think 
follows. Surely it is time that this most important act should 
be made compulsory in England, as it is in other countries. —I 
am, Sir, &c., H. STawe.u. 

At Castle Hill House, Shaftesbury. 

[We are wholly of our correspondent’s opinion. Sir 
William Osler’s recent letter to the Times insisting on the 
necessity of inoculating all men going to the front was 
most effectively supported by Lord Glenconner. He quoted 
from a letter lately received from the front: “Now the 
wet weather is on us and as we begin to advance throngh 
the German lines, which are admittedly saturated with 
enteric, it is certain we shall lose many lives from this 
if our men come over without being inoculated.” The 
writer further states that among the British troops coming 
from India, of whom ninety-nine per cent. were inocu- 
lated, there have been practically no cases of enteric. If 
these figures can be veriied, as we have little doubt they 
can be, they form an irresistible argument for compulsory 
inoculation in the Army. Once more we ask, If we can order 
men to take cover from shrapnel, why cannot we order them 
to take cover from microbes? Voluntary inoculation is an 
absurdity.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE AMERICAN PROTEST. 
(To rae Epiron ov tas “Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—Yonr article in last Saturday’s issue on this question is 
all right as far as it goes—that is, to the ultra-British side of 
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the matter—but unfortunately it does not state or consider the 
real grounds for America’s grievances, nor does it touch upon 
the more hidden causes, which may influence and govern 
public sentiments in America in the future. The question 
itself is unfortunately one of those, not unfrequently met with 
in the Law Courts, where both purties are apparently in the 
right, and therein lies its dangers. When you say that 
America is acting “under purely commercial pressure,” and 
for the sake, knowingly or not, of abnormal profits toa small 
group of traders, surely you only touch the bare surface of 
the matter. The great grievance, as you will find, if you 
examine things through American glasses, is this, that owing 
to the closing of extended markets, the producer, the owners 
of the mines and the factories, have in many instances been 
forced to shut down and many thousands of men and their 
dependants have lost their livelihoods, have become public 
charges, or, worse still, a menace to the public peace, as the 
miners admittedly are the most turbulent elements in the 
States. Whatever may be the real economic truth about 
cotton, the fact remains that with the war the price was 
eut in half, and the whole South was facing ruin. On top 
ef that came the contraband declaration against copper, 
tarfentine, resin, and other staples in the production of which 
thousands and thousands have been employed for many years. 
Embargoes were placed on crude rubber, and the great rubber 
factories are now threatened with a famine of raw material 
and all the consequences of being forced to close their plants. 
The average American naturally asks “ Why is this?” and 
while it is all very well to preach to him that it is because of 
the great war which England is backing, in the cause of 
liberty and for the protection of small neutral States against 
wanton aggression, that will not satisfy the thinking man, 
who goes below the surface of things and reasons on real 
causes, 

At its best that is only a formula suitable for those whose 
patriotism and national interest are directly concerned. It 
suits the events of August 3rd admirably, but it will not 
appeal to the American whose industries are suffering and 
whose countrymen are starving, when he looks back upon 
British diplomacy and the trend of thought and action in 
England for the past twenty years, which found its ultimate 
expression in Mr. Bonar Law’s letter to Mr. Asquith on 
August 2nd. It would be difficult to convince an American, 
ence in the speculative mood, that England was not pledged 
to come to the aid of France and Russia against Germany, 
jast as much as Italy was free from any obligation to join 
Germany, and that deep down in Britannia’s bosom there has 
not been smouldering the hope for many years of one day 
eurbing the great overshadowing growth of German com- 
mercial supremacy. Americans will feel that this is now to 
be accomplished largely at their expense. They waited 
patiently for five months, believing in and trusting to the 
promise of the Russian steamroller, “ Eyewitness’s” accounts, 
and Mr. Garvin’s brilliant prognostications. And now after five 
months attrition and starving out have taken the place of the 
steamroller and Joffre’s superior strategy—attrition and 
starvation at America’s expense—Lord Kitchener's three 
years of shutting out American trade and three years of 
starvation and suffering for countless American workmen— 
that in the end Great Britain under the great-great-grandson 
of George III. may be the mightiest Power on earth. Is it 
conceivable that Americans will calmly stand by and suffer 
in silence to that end? Americans hate truculence, deliberate 
aggression, and oppression in all its forms, and for that reason 
their sympathies were ranged entirely with England, whose 
bands no doubt were the cleanest and whose attitude was the 
fairest in this miserable war. For this and many other 
reasons real trouble between England and America has 
seemed preposterous, and yet who to-day, with the vicious 
and violent campaigning raging on the Continent, will say 
it is impossible? Americans adore the memory of George 
Washington and venerate the Fourth of July, and let them 
ence fancy they feel again the hand of North or of Castlereagh, 
let them once believe that England’s motto is, “ Who lose if 
England gains,” and then who sball say that the spirit of 1776 
and 1812 is no more? Let us hope that the attitude of the 
Foreign Office will be far removed from the stubborn and 
eontemptuous spirit in which the Wilson Note has been 
received in private circles throughout England, and will not 
be unmindful of this, that great as America is, it is cursed 





with the greatest instrument for trouble and calamity, “a 
yellow Press.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. H. Rose. 

London. 

[We shall not argue the point of the origin of the war. W»> 
are quite content to let it rest where it has been left by im- 
partial Americans like Dr. William White, whose book we 
notice to-day, by leading University chiefs like Dr. Eliot, 
of Harvard, and by learned lawyers like Mr. Beck. We will, 
however, ask Mr. Rose whether he really thinks that American 
trade would be helped by the United States making war or 
the Allies, for that is what be really threatens, thougk in 
veiled terms. Such a war would close the markets of the 
whole British Empire, including India, and also those of 
France and Japan,to American commerce. So mach for the 
economic result. The moral result would be an ineffectual 
attemptto help Germany to bratalize Belgiam.— Eb. Spectaior.} 


-- 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To rue Epiror or Tux “Srscraror.”’) 
Srr,—Born and bredan American, I am, by every cireemstan-e 
of descent, association, and inclination, not only for the 
Allies, but pro-British to the core. When in England last 
autumn { was most anxious as to where the sympathies cf 
my countrymen would be placed. This was caused Ly what 
I read in your newspapers, and by my knowledge of the 
imperfect welding of so many races into our citizenship. To 
me, and many like me, therefore, with getting home came the 
unexpected relief from this anxiety and much gratification. 
For where we feared lukewarmness or downright animosity 
we found enthusiastic understanding and sympathy for the 
Allies—and increasingly so it is wherever I go. Frankly, 
however (and this is why I write to you), the tone of many 
English newspapers, as well as private letters, becomes very 
trying. There seems to be growing among you a feeling that 
our national neutrality shouid be more sympathetic. The 
neutrality of a nation cannot be sympathetic, and to be 
neutral it must be just and fair, Many of us wish we 
were young and were allowed to help to fight your battles. 
Everywhere 1 go I find women knitting for yom soldiers and 
working men sending from their scant savings to help your sick 
and wounded. But of a necessity all this must be individual, or 
if collective, certainly not national. I do not agree with the 
President's policies, and I am not of his party, but I respect 
and believe in his honest wish to be neutral; and if I Lelieve 
his desire to purchase ships to be an economic errer, 1 cer- 
tainly think that his one object is to serve his country best. 
Remember that a vast number of our people are of German 
birth or extraction, and my only wonder is that they are 
so comparatively passive under the tremendous burst of 
enthusiasm for you and your allics. Remember, too, the 
three generations of Roman Catholie Irish who buave been 
absorbed into our population. One thing only have they 
remembered of the old country, and that is how to hate 
England and the English. Surely America is not responsible 
for the way they hate you. And with all this, can you 
wonder that, as a nation, we are bound to be cautious and 
just in our neutrality, regardless as to wiiere the sympathies 
of the vast majority of American individuals are placed? I 
think this ought to be plainly said and plainly understood 





between friends. Surely it is a great deal that the emlittered 
relations between England and her thirteen colonies are 
forgotten, and that we no longer hold in remembrance the 


cold comfort that came out from England in those awful days 
of our Civil War, when our national existence, too, was at 
stake. The people of this nation—this English econntry 
beyond the seas—now thrill with you in your joys and in your 
sorrows; it mourns with you for your dead; and your heroes 
will become the heroes of our race, and we each one of us try 
to aid in softening the horrors of the war, for in understand- 
ing, in brotherhood, in fellowship, we are of the English make. 
The position of a neutral nation, however, is hard enongh. 
Do not make it bitter.—I am, Sir, &e., 


§11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. CLBMEN? NewnoLp. 





AMERICAN OPINION. 
{To tHe Epiron or tre “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Yon may care to print the accompanying extract from 
a letter just received from the United States. The writer, 
President of a large College, oceupies an important position 
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in the educational world; and, from residence in Germany, 
has an intimate acquaintance with its life and literature. You 
will notice he dwells upon what you have recently pointed 
the danger to American democracy of German 


E. J. T. 


out—viz., 
success.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


“T have thought of you many times since this wretched war 
bevan. Practically everybody in this country, certainly in our 
part of it, considers it almost as much our war as yours. My 
brother says he would offer his services if he were younger, and 
one of the Professors of the University of Virginia, with whom I 
stayed the other day, said the same thing. I feel that if Germany 
should succeed in this war, our fate as a democratic country would 
be sealed. For the spirit of German militarism and democracy 
could not both exist in the world if the Allies were defeated. But 
this is unthinkable, for the stars in their courses are fighting 
against the Sisera of our time. I thank you very much for the 
public document which you sent me, The official papers, which I 
bad seen before, are in a form for permanent keeping. I am 
putting all such papers in our library for our students, so that they 
may know tho truth about the war. I pray God may protect your 
boys; but it wrings my heart to think of the agony of the people 
in Europe in the countries involved in this bloodshed. We are 
just wondering about the significance of the bombarding of the 
towns on the English coast. It must add enormously to the 
number of enlistments. I hope nothing worse is involved in this 
daring raid of the German ships. Is your sailor boy in the North 
Sea Fleet? When I think of the mental suffering of the men in 
that Fleet I always imagine him on duty there, and hope from 
the bottom of my heart that his life may be spared, and that 
success may crown the strategy of the Fleet. I know that the 
men would much rather be fighting than ‘ waiting’ as they are.” 





EMPLOYMENT FOR BELGIAN REFUGEES. 
{To raz Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—We have read with interest your note in last week’s 
Spectator about Sir Ernest Hatch’s Report with regard to 
finding employment for the Belgian refugees. Undoubtedly 
a great deal more can be done than has been done in this 
matter, for we have approached the Central Refugee Com- 
mittee repeatedly, and also the Labour Exchanges in London 
and locally, and have also advertised in L’Indépendance Belge, 
asking for employees accustomed to the textile industry, all 
without result We know there are a great many in this 
country who have been thrown out of work, and, as we have 
lost a great number of men who have joined the forces, we 
should be only too glad to employ, at the same rate of wages, 
any number of Belgian refugees who understand the particular 
lass of work in which we are engaged. They would be engaged 
upon Government work in fitting our sailors and soldiers with 
woollen clothing of all sorts, and of course when the war is 
over they could return to their own country, and their positions 
will be filled with men from the front. We shall be glad to 
receive any information you can give us on the matter.—We 
are, Sir, &c., R. Waker & Sons, Lrp. 
(Kunneta R. Watxsr, Director.) 
Rutland Street, Leicester. 





THE ADOPTION OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 
(To tas Eprror or tus “ Sprctator.”’] 
Sir,—As a consequence of the terrible mortality amongst 
our troops in this war, there must inevitably be a very large 
number of quite young children left orphans and very ill 
provided for, and I write to suggest through your columns 
that a bureau be organized to arrange, if possible, for the 
adoption of these children. There are many thousands of 
childless parents in Great Britain who might be prepared 
to adopt a child—to the great benefit of the child and 
themselves and the nation—were there only an organization 
to arrange matters and give reliable information regarding 
the children’s parentage, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gatooma, Southern Rhodesia. ArTHur M. Laws. 





THE DANGER OF THE SOLDIER'S CAP. 

[To tax Eprron or tax “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Soldiers at the front must be thankfal to your corre- 
spondents who second the protest against their cap. Our 
men ought not to fight with targets on their heads, The cap 
must have already caused great loss of life; how great the 
Germans may give us some rough estimate after the war. 
Your correspondent “Commanding Officer” has heard a 
German prisoner say that the caps made “splendid aiming 
marks,” and the enemy must be a convincing witness on that 


in colour and more visible with age. That must apply chiefly 
to officers’ caps, which are of finer material than the men’s, 
and are always as “flat” in both form and colour as a new 
sheet of brown paper—probably one cause of the mortality 
among officers to which Canon Rawnsley refers. There can 
be no reason why the cloth should not be a “mixture,” like 
that of most civilians’ caps. As to shape, Sir H. Mackworth 
Praed's suggestion of a stalking-cap pattern, with a peak fore 
and aft, seems a very good one; a tam-o’-shanter was mentioned 
chiefly because it could be comfortably pulled down over head 
and ears.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D, Drewirt. 
United University Club. 





THE DUTIES OF SUBMARINES. 
[To tus Eprron oy tas “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srzr,—Some weeks ago you quoted an extract from a letter in 
the Morning Post describing the way in which a submarine 
picked up and saved a boat’s crew after the battle of Heligo- 
land, and you remarked that it was nof a page from one of 
Jules Verne’s stories. This was no isolated feat. In our 
Navy such an event appears to be quite an ordinary sort of 
thing, which just comes in the day’s work. Yesterday I 
received a letter from an old pupil, who writes :— 

“ Yes, one of the Cuxhaven raiders was my brother. He had a 
very exciting time. The cruiser, which had taken him out, had 
had to leave him behind, and he was compelled to land on the sea (!). 
As a German boat was after him, he sank his aeroplane, and was 
swimming about when up popped a submarine, and took him om 
board, Then it dived again and brought him back.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., G. Hi. Hattam, 

Harrow. 





THE INFEOTION OF ABUSE. 

(To rms Eprron or tax “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Admitting to the full the enormity of the provocation, 
still, for all that, is not a portion of the Press and the publie 
going a little too far in its abuse of the Kaiser, the Crown 
Prince, and the Germans generally, so much so that this abuse 
is becoming, as the old lady said, even worse than wicked, 
even vulgar? Take, for example, the ever-recurring legend of 
the Crown Prince purloining watches and spoons. He is 
known to come of a family that is enormously rich, so can 
hardly steal from necessity. Then he is known to be sur- 
rounded by a Staff of officers of the best families in Germany, 
who, until the commencement of August last, were credited 
with honourable feelings. Is it likely that he would disgrace 
himself before his critical comrades? In former days, when 
swords were generally worn and duels were frequent, the 
adversaries, even in a duel to the death, observed the rules of 
etiquette and saluted before crossing swords. And even when 
the death-blow had been dealt the victor saluted the corpse 
and made the sign of the Cross. It was only in drunken 
tavern brawls that the combatants shrieked insults and abuse 
at one another. But it may be said: “See how the other 
side behave.” It can hardly be intended to follow the 
example of the Parliamentary candidate of the long ago, 
who, addressing his constituents, said, according to the old 
story: “My opponent is the lowest sort of blackguard. 
There is no scoundrelly trick to which he bas not descended 
to get the better of me in this contest. But I warn this 
disreputable cur that he will not be allowed to have it all 
his own way. For two can play at this game.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., OvTIs. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE A HUNDRED AND TEN 
YEARS AGO. 
[To trax Eprrorm or tax “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—The annexed extract from Lord Cockburn’s Memorials 
of His Own Time may teach us one or two lessons in these 
days when we think we are doing so much. Our military 
preparations may now be more scientific, but they are not 
more enthusiastic than during the Napoleonic Wars :-— 

“ After the war broke out again in 1803, Edinburgh, like every 
other place, became a camp, and continued so till the peace in 
1814. We were all soldiers, one way or other. Professors wheeled 
in the College area; the side arms and the uniform from 
behind the gown at the bar, and even on the bench; and the 
parade and the review formed the staple of men’s talk and 
thoughts. Hope, who had kept his Lieutenant-Colonelcy when 
he was Lord Advocate, adhered to it, and did all its duties after 
he became Lord Justice Clerk. This was thought unconstitutional 





point. “G, W.S. H.” has noticed that the caps become lighter 





by some; but the spirit of the day applauded it. Brougham served 
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the same gun in a company of artillery with Playfair. James 
Moncreiff, John Richardson, James Grahame (the ‘Sabbath ’), 
Thomas Thomson, and Charlies Bell were all in one company of rifie- 
men. Francis Horner walked about the streets with a musket, being 
& private in the Gentlemen Regiment. Dr. Gregory was a soldier, 
and Thomas Brown the moralist, Jeffrey, and many another since 
famous in more inteilectual warfare. I, a gallant Captain, com- 
manded ninety-two of my fellow creatures from 1804 to 1814—the 
whole course of that war. Eighty private soldiers, two officers, 
four serjeants, four corporals, and a trumpeter, all trembled (or 
at least were bound totremble) when I spoke. Mine was the left 
flank company of the Western Battalion of Midlothian Volunteers. 
John A. Murray’s company was the right flank one; and as these 
two were both from the parish of St. Cuthbert’s, the rest being 
scattered over the country, we always drilled together. When we 
first bean, being resolved that wetownsmen should outshine the 
rustics, we actually drilled our two companies almost every night 
during the four winter months of 1804 and 1805, by torch light, 
im the ground flat of the George Street Assembly Rooms, which 
was then al] one earthen-floored apartment. This was over and 
above our day proceedings in Heriot’s Green and Bruntsfield 
Links, or with the collected regiment. The parades, the reviews, 
the four or six yearly inspections at Dalmahoy, the billetings for 
# fortnight or three weeks when on ‘ permanent duty’ at Leith or 
Haddington, the mock battles, the marches, the messes—what 
scenes they were! And similar scenes were familiar in every 
town and in every shire in the kingdom. The terror of the ballot 
for the reyular militia, which made those it hit soldiers during 
the war, filled the ranks ; while duty, necessity, and especially the 
contagion of the times, supplied officers. The result was that we 
became a military population. Any able-bodied man, of whatever 
rank, who was not a volunteer or a local militiaman, had to explain 
er apologize for his singularity. 

Walter Scott’s zeal in the cause was very curious. He was the 
soul of the Edinburgh troop of Midlothian Cavalry. It was not a 
duty with him, or a necessity, or a pastime, but an absolute 
ion, indulgence in which gratified his feudal taste for war and 
jevial sociableness. He drilied and drank and made songs 
with a hearty conscientious earnestness which inspired or shamed 
everybody within the attraction. I do not know if it is usual, but 
his troop used to practise individually with the sabre at a 
turnip, which was stuck on the top of a staff to represent a 
Frenchman in front of the line. Every other trooper, when he set 
forward in his turn, was far less concerned about the success of 
his aim at the turnip than about how he was to tumble. But 
Walter pricked forward gallantly saying to himself, ‘Cut them 
down, the villains, cut them down!’ and made his blow, which 
from his lameness was often an awkward one, cordially muttering 
eurses all the while at the detested enemy.” 


—1I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberdeen. 


Patrick Cooper. 





“SUPPRESSIO VERI.” 
[To raz Epitor or rae “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,— Historical parallels are always interesting. The follow- 
ing passage from Caesar (De Bello Gallico, V1., 20) seems to 
me to be a remarkable anticipation of modern methods; and 
has increased significance in that we are now told that the 
censorship of the English Press is in deference to the wishes 
of our French allies, whose Gallic ancestors of the first 
century B.c. Caesar here describes :— 

“Quae civitates commodius suam rempublicam administrare 
existimantur, habent legibus sanctum, si quis quid de re publica 
8 finitimis rumore aut fama acceperit, uti ad magistratum deferat 
meve cum quo alio communicet, quod saepe homines temerarios 
atque imperitos /alsis rwmoribus terreri et ad facinus impelli et de 
wummis rebus consilium capere cognitum est. Magistratus, quae 
wisa sunt, occultant, quaeque esse ew usu judicaverunt, mullitudini 
grodunt. De re publica nisi per conciliwm loqui non conceditur.” 

I append a translation from the version of Dr. T. Rice 
Holmes :— 
“The tribes which are regarded as comparatively well governed 
have a legal enactment to the effect that if any one hears any 
tical rumour or intelligence from the neighbouring peoples, he 
to inform the magistrate and not communicate it to any one 
elze, as experience has proved that headstrong persons, who know 
nothing of affairs, are often alarmed by false reports and impelled 
to commit crimes and embark on momentous enterprises. The 
magistrates suppress what appears to demand secrecy, and publish 
what they deem it expedient for the people to know. The 
discussion of politics, except in a formal assembly, is forbidden.” 


—1I an, Sir, &c., Lu. M. Penn. 
County School, Beckenham. 





“THE SENTRY.” 
{To tre Eprror oF tHe “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—The accompanying lines are the epontancous utterance 
ef an American echoolgirl. I venture to send them to you 
without the knowledge of this young girl, understanding to 
the full her willingness, and indeed happiness, should you 
eare to print them and bring them, perchance, to the eye of 


one of the great band of noble warriors who go “down 
scornful before many spears ”-and make “ it great to live” :— 


“THE SENTRY. 
'Tis Christmas, yet amidst the snow I stand, 
Alone and unafraid of darkest night, 
For here I guard the safety of my land, 
And on my soul the comrade stars shed light; 
And beam their warm approval on the task, 
That for my country’s weal I undertake, 
Whom but to love and serve is all I ask. 
My life is hers at will, to mould or break ; 
For what am I among ten thousand more, 
Myriads that are gone and yet to go 
To those celestial regions, where before 
The throne of God, the hope of peace doth grow ? 
My country in her need still needeth me, 
And to the end my will is her decree.”* 


—I an, Sir, &c., H. 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 





TWO REPRINTED POEMS. 

[To tue Epiron or tee “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—I have seen many verses lately in the papers, but few to 
compare with those in your issue of December 2nd, 1890: 
“Men who Die for England” and “Through the Streets.” 
Could you not reprint them in an early issue ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Ambala. 
“MEN WHO DIE 
Men who die for England 
Never die in vain. 
Dying conquerors, dying 
masters, 
Dying firm mid fierce disasters, 
England's every son 
Dying duty done, 
Gives the life sho lent him back 
again. 
Men who die for England 
Never die in vain. 


Rushing seas they rode vic- 
torious, 
Conquering seas have made 
them glorious, 
Where in marshalled rank 
Down to death they sank, 
Met in order stern the roaring 
main, 
Proud for pride of England 
Died and not in vain. 


Fell our noblest once forsaken— 
Ay, betrayed—the soul un- 
shaken ! 

Dead he spoke a word 
Sleeping, waking heard, 
Till we reared an Empire for 

his fane. 
Peace to Gordon! England 
Mourned him not in vain, 


Jungle, desert, heights, and 
valleys, 
Know the dwindling square that 
ies 





Austin C, Goopwoop, 
Captain 5th Fusiliers. 


FOR ENGLAND. 
Steady back to back, 
Fronts the yelling pack ; 
Wild Shangani knows the grim 
refrain 
Sung ere men of England 
Fell above their slain. 
Sons of Viking! old the stery, 
Desperate odds and death-fight 
gory. 
Over all your graves 
Late or soon there waves 
Proud the flag ye held us high 
from stain, 

Floats the flag of England, 
Fought for not in vain. 
Beacon fires are ye whose ashes 
Fade, yet forth their splendour 

tlashes. 
Answers height on height 
Bright and yet more bright, 
Answers al] your England, hill 
and plain. 
Men who die for England 
Do not die in vain. 
Prince and labourer, clerk and 
yeoman, 
One we rise to front the foeman, 
Whe can dare foryet 
Now to pay his debt, 
Give what England gave to her 
again ? 
Men who died for England 
Have not died in vain. 


Maxcarer L. Woops.” 


“THROUGH THE STREETS. 


Through the dim London morning 
The soldiers rode away ; 

The crowd, in sable, round them; 
The sky above them grey. 

Two strains of music played them,— 
One mournful and one glad. 

Tt was the mcurnful music 
That sounded the least sad. 


Exvua Futter Mairiann.” 


[We are very glad to accede to our corrvespondent’s request, 
and reprint the two poems he refers to.—Ep. Spectator. } 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIO SERVICE. 


{To tee Eprror oF tae “Spectator.” ) 








Srr,—If your correspondent “Child Stady” will visit the 
Elementary Schools under the London County Couneil, he will 
not find “girls under twelve, in classes of sixty or so, being 
taught the elements of cooking,” but he will find gir!s over 
twelve, in classes of fifteen or so, being tanght the elements of 
cooking and showing the greatest keenness and pleasure in the 
performance.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. ¢. 
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AMBULANCE BUFFET FOR THE WOUNDED. 
{To rue Eviror ov tue “Srrcraror.”) 

Sm,—Can you find room, in the multitude of appeals, for the 
following very practical one? It is notorious that our wounded 
soldiers who are being removed to the base hospital are obliged 
to wait sometimes for hours at the clearing-house for trains to 
convey them to the hospital. This clearing-house is generally a 
gtation on the railway line, and the only accommodation possible 
for them is a railway goods shed with abundance of straw for them 
to lie on. In this bitter weather cold no doubt adds to the pain 
of their wounded condition. An energetic friend of mine, with the 
fall consent of the French Red Cross Service, who will see to the 
transport of supplies and the safe conduct of herself and her 
helpers, is about to start to supply at one or more of these 
clearing-houses an ambulance buffet which will provide hot drinks 
—soup, coffee, cocoa, tea, milk, &c.—to these poor fellows during 
their weary hours of waiting. She and her friends give their 
services, but must ask for funds to supply the necessary com- 
modities—the movable buffet, urns, stoves, &c., and the supply 
of tea, coffee, biscuits, &c., for which it is expected there will & a 
large demand. 

Any one who feels inclined to contribute, no matter how small 
a sum, to this laudable object, should send their cheques either to 
myself, or to Mrs. Moul, Holly Bank, Hookheath, Woking, or, 
better still, to the Treasurer, Mrs. Chidell, Illovo, Firbank Lane, 
Woking. Cheques to be crossed “Ambulance Buffet.”—I am, 
Sir, Xc., H. D. Rawnstey. 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 








ROTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode oy 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ie considered of sufficient interest and wmportance to warrant 
pvdlication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Prssipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon, Secrerany: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courta of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
ef musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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POETRY. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLES. 
Tue Pharaohs trampled on us in their day, 
As slaves we trod the streets of Babylon, 
The Roman Eagles found in us their prey, 
Yet we remain, and all our lords are gone. 





Innumerable as the starry bost, 
Or sand of the sea shore, the Persian came; 
We met him undismayed by threat and boast, 
And flung him back to ruin and to shame. 


Between the brimming sea and level land, 
We learned the secret of the strong and free, 
Not Philip’s might, not Alva’s ruthless band, 
Could rob us of our birthright—liberty. 


And ye, O few in numbers, great of beart! 
In you hath glowed once more the undying flame, 
Loss, anguish, death itself, have been your part, 
Loss could not daunt you, death nor anguish tame, 


In you the heroic past hath lived again, 
Through you the days to come shall fairer be, 

Nor one of all your brave have fallen in vain, 
O little people of the Northern sea! 


B. Pau Neuman. 








BOOKS. 


—_oe—— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES.® 


In editing a selection of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, Mr. 
OC. W. Boyd bas chosen his material wisely, and bas still more 
wisely refrained from attempting, by omission or explanation, 
to harmonize speeches which obviously contradict one another. 
He has recognized that Mr. Chamberlain changed bis opinions 
not superficially but fundamentally, and he offers no other 
explanation than that the same motive—the intense desire to 
improve the lot of his fellow-men and to make the Empire a 
strong and united force in the world—ruled Mr. Chamberlain's 
actions from beginning to end, and threw a kind of harmony 
over his whole carcer. That is the only right way to deal with 
a life like Mr. Chamberlain’s, which was a plant of extra- 
ordinary growth and vigour, and which, in its aspects of 
maturity, presented a very different appeurance from that of 
its seedling days. The man who never changes his mind 
never progresses; and Mr. Chamberlain himself would have 
ridiculed a weak attempt to show that there had been no 
change in him from black to white, but that the colour bad 
always been a sort of consistent, unimpressive grey. To state 
this commonplace is, of course, not to say that the assertion 
of the right to changes of opinion carries a certificate of 
soundness of judgment. We cannot pretend in the Spectator 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments on fiscal subjects will stand 
the test of examination. But that is not the point we want to 
insist upon in reviewing these speeches. After reading them 
as a whole, we find ourselves wonderfully impressed by three 
great and distinct qualities: first, the marvellous lucidity and 
cogency ; secondly, the scrupulous care always shown by the 
speaker to keep his political conduct on the highest level of 
bonour; and thirdly, his unfailing loyalty to his friends. 

We shall not affirm that Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were 
always cogent when read in the context of outside events and 
tendencies of which perhaps the speeches made no mention. 
For Mr. Chamberlain, like most commanding personalities in 
politics, had the power of seeing, or of seeming to see, only 
one side of the questiun. But how wonderfully he stated 
that side! To his spellbound audiences it used to seem that 
no other side had ever existed or ever could exist. And it was 
not that he practised concealment of anything which he felt 
he ought to lay before his supporters. Had he done so his 
great power which flowed from his sincerity would at once 
have failed. He always felt what he said. No English 
statesman has ever been able to set a “cause” before an 
andience with a more businesslike clarity. Every argument 
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fell into its right section, and every sentence into its right 
place in its section. His mind worked in that way even 
when he had had no time for preparation. He shunned 
the balance or confusion of parenthesis. The voice, 
though musical, carried to the farthest end of the largest 
hall, It had true magic in it, and when it fell to a 
whisper—a whisper which, unlike most whispers in public 
speaking, was never lost—it thrilled the hearer like an electric 
wave. His view was not always a long view, nor was Mr. 
Chamberlain a great political philosopher; but the perfect 
appositeness of the language and the range and variability 
of the voice, which served the purpose of gesture, made 
him both prophet and idealist to his entranced audiences, 
As for his honour, we venture to say that the speeches 
of no English statesman could reveal anything more 
creditable than the eptsode in which Mr. Chamberlain sacrificed 
office, and perhaps his career, as it then appeared, to his 
uncompromising conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill was bad for the kingdom and for Ireland and for the 
Empire. It would have been extremely easy for Mr. 
Chamberlain to accept Home Rule so far as his reputation 
for consistency went. He had already given a conditional 
support to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme before the Bill was 
drafted; he had already confessed his belief that Ireland 
needed some form of local autonomy; he had already studied 
the Oanadian Oonstitution for a working analogy. It 
would have been simple to proclaim that his opinions 
had undergone a slight expansion. But such an expansion 
was not slight to Mr. Chamberlain. It might have been made 
verbally to seem slight, but it really involved the question of 
Ulster, which was an insurmountable objection. He was ready 
to consider any scheme which conceded special treatment to 
Ulster, but he was not prepared to tolerate for a moment a 
Bill which placed Ulster at the mercy of the Nationalists. He 
saw that Ulster was the crux, and he refused to parley on this 
point with his chief, who pretended, or persuaded himself, that 
there was no such crux. Then as to Mr. Chamberlain’s loyalty, 
Mr. Boyd has chosen a capital example of it in the speech in 
defence of Lord Milner. Any one who re-reads that speech 
must surely feel that if ever he were exposed to an unjust 
attack in his absence he would like to know that his defence 
was in the hands of just such an advocate as Mr. Chamberlain. 
The speech overstates nothing, glosses over nothing, and 
lays no ambushes for the enemy such as bring him into 
dialectical ruin but leave him morally unconvinced. The 
speech is the speech of a man careful for the honour of his 
friend, but careful also for the honour of his country. 
For ourselves, after re-reading it we are inclined to say: “ Here 
was a man who was incapable of leaving his allies in the lurch 
—a good man to be in the trenches with, a good man to go 
tiger-hunting with, a good man for all the circumstances of 
life in which one’s safety or reputation is to some extent in 
the keeping of others.” 

The speeches in these volumes are thoroughly representative 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s political career. Mr. Boyd has left out 
nothing relevant, and he has, moreover, written excellent 
historical notes. We see Mr. Chamberlain passing from 
his brilliant municipal work in Birmingham—the work 
which made him the father of his city—to social reform on an 
ampler stage. He insists on universal free education; he 
abuses the Church of England as he sees it; he is a 
Republican, but shames his critics by his deeds when he is 
required to act the part of host to Royal persons, for he remem- 
bers—what his critics had forgotten—that guests are guests 
whether they be Royal or humble. He becomes the champion 
in Parliament, with Plimsoll, of the merchant seaman; and 
in due time he stands forth as the protagonist of the famous 
“Unauthorized Programme,” though he was not responsible 
for any part of the text of that document. Readers will find 
here the celebrated speech containing the doctrine of “ransom,” 
and they will no doubt think, with the political experiences of 
the past few years in their minds, that the Tories of the 
“eighties” were ready to be alarmed at the roaring of a very 
mild-mannered lion. Let us quote a passage from this speech, 
and ask whether the appeal to the “have-nots” is made to- 
day with as much decency of phrase and temper :— 

“The common rights of ownership have disappeared. Some of 
them have been sold; some of them have been given away by 

ple who had no right to dispose of them; some of them have 
nm lost through apathy and ignorance; some have been destroyed 





by fraud; and some have been acquired by violence. Private 
ownership has taken the place of these communal rights, and this 
system has become so interwoven with our habits and — it 
has been so sanctioned by law and protected by custom, that it 
might be very difficult and perhaps impossible to reverse it. 
But then I ask, what ransom will property pay for the security 
which it a What substitute will it find for the natural 
rights which have ceased to be recognised? Society is banded 
together in order to protect itself against the instincts of those of 
its members who would make very short work of private owner- 
ship if they were left alone. That is all very well, but I maintain 
that society owes to these men something more than mere tolera- 
tion in return for the restrictions which it places upon their 
liberty of action. There is a doctrine in many men’s mouths and 
in few men’s practice that property has obligations as well as 
rights. I think in the future we shall hear a great deal more 
about the obligations of property, and we shall not hear 
_— so much about its rights. hat are the rights of property ? 
sitaright of property which permits a foreign speculator to 
come to this country and lay waste two hundred miles of territory 
in Scotland for the gratification of his love of sport, and to chase 
from the lands which their fathers tilled long before this intruder 
was ever heard of, the wretched peasants who have committed the 
crime of keeping a pet lamb within the sacred precincts of a deer 
forest? Are the game laws a right of my & Is it just and 
expedient that the amusements of the rich, carried even to 
barbarous excess, should be protected by an anomalous and 
Draconian code of law, and that the community should be called 
upon to maintain in gaol men who are made criminal by this 
legislation, although they have committed no moral offence? ” 
If the Irish speeches are the finest in the collection, the fiscal 
speeches are much the most difficult to reconcile with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s undoubted talent for clear thinking. Here 
one can trace no organic development in the rapid 
changes of argument. What began by being an appeal for 
sacrifice in the Imperial cause soon became advice to the 
working man to save his pocket by Protection. The nobility 
was lost in the commercial aspect. And as the working maz 
did not believe either in the first idea of ennobling himself in 
that particular way, or in the second idea of protecting him- 
self by a plan that meant the raising of the cost of living all 
round, it is difficult to read these speeches with the sense of 
the speaker’s skill and cogency that is aroused by all the 
other speeches even when we happen to disagree with them. 
We wish that Mr. Boyd had given us some instances of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches on abstract subjecte—not 
speeches on immediate and concrete topics—such subjects, we 
mean, as Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, and Mr. Balfour can 
treat to perfection. Mr. Boyd mentions a speech on 
patriotism, but does not reproduce it. It would be interesting 
to be able to make a comparison. But Mr. Chamberlain, of 
course, was not a student or a thinker in the abstract, and 
the comparison might be unfair. We have enough, at all 
events, in these volumes to make us proud as we close them 
to think that Mr. Chamberlain, employing the great qualities 
we have mentioned, received, cultivated, and left more 
reverend the great tradition of our English Parliament. 





A PRIMER OF THE WAR FOR AMERICANS.* 
Ir is an interesting and memorable fact that some of the very 
best literature setting forth the strength of the case for the 
Allies, and exposing the absolute hollowness of the German 
claim that they are fighting in defence of rights and liberties 
attacked by a league of predatory Powers, has been written by 
Americans. Again and again American lawyers, publicists, 
and men of letters have torn off this mask and shown the 
true features of the German military caste. One of the 
most striking of these pamphlets that we have seen is 
entitled A Primer of the War for Americans, written by a 
distinguished American surgeon, Dr. J. William White, 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. White, as we see from his preface, at the 
beginning of the war took the trouble to inform himself as 
to the merits of the two sides, and read not only widely but 
wisely in the vast mass of literature provided by the enterpriee 
of American newspapers. No Press has been better served 
than the American with documents of the war. In order to 
meet the questions of his friends, and also to strengthen the 
faith that was in him, he arranged the material he had 
accumulated in the form of answers to various questions. 
These questions he has now published with documented 
answers. Dr. White’s first question is: “What evidence 
exists as to the real reason, the fundamental cause of this 
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war?” He gives the answer in quotations from the writings 
of German apologists, many of which are extremely striking. 
Instead, however, of quoting these, we desire to extract Dr. 
William White’s summary of bis arguments, for it is not only 
sound in itself, but there is something in its good sense and 
good form which will, we are sure, greatly touch the hearts of 
bis English kinsmen :— 

“The war is a German-made war, having its source and inspira- 
tion in the writings and teachings of the Pan-Germanists; in the 
ambitions of an autocratic military caste, headed by a highly 
neurotic, unbalanced, and possibly meutally diseased overlord, 
with medigval views of his relation to his country and the world, 
and supported by @ subservient corps of ‘learned men,’ the 
majority of whom are paid servants of the State. . . . The Allies 
are fighting for democratic liberty, for representative government, 
for the equal rights of individuals, whether relatively insignificant 
persons or relatively werless States. So far as America is con- 
cerned, Germany and her parasites stand for evorything in which 
we do not believe. The Allies represent—and are fighting, starving 
and dying for—everything that makes American liberty, happiness 
and independence possible. Our technical position is one of 
‘neutrality,’ but our overwhelming sympathy is with the Allies, 
Our technical grievance lies in Germany’s deliberate flouting of 
conventions of which we were, with her, a signatory; our real 

rievance rests on the danger to humanity, to the ideas that lie 
at the very foundation of our republic, to our own future security, 
that would attend the success of Germany in this war. Our duties 
and our interests coincide. We should at the very least strengthen 
the wavering, reassure the doubting, give new hope to the despair- 
ing by proclaiming to the world our absolute and unreserved belief in 
the right and justice of the cause of the Allies, and our determina- 
tion to see to it, should the worst come to them, that they shall have 
our materia! support to our last dollar, our last bushel of corn, 
eur last drop of blood. But better it would seem to many of us, 
and in the long run more truly merciful, if we now, on the basis 
of Germany's admitted and open disregard of solemn obligations 
entered into with us, determined to cast the weight of our available 
force—whatever it may be—into the scale. For one, i believe it 
would be enough to determine the result and save tens of 
thousands of useful lives, months of suffering to helpless women 
and children, and treasures of civilization to the world and to the 
erations that are to follow us. Our own unpreparedness must 
admitted, but with unbeaten and valiant friends there would 
be less risk of disaster than if we supinely await their overthrow 
and then have, practically alone, to battle for all that, to us, makes 
life worth living. No one can prove that such a grim necessity 
will confront us, but the American who cannot see it as a possible, 
even a probable and not very remote eequence of the emergenco 
ef a ‘Triumphant Germany’ from this war, is blind to the 
teachings of history remote and recent.” 


We should be ingrates if we did not say that we feel 
deepiy touched by and very grateful for Dr. William White's 
chivalrous desire to stand by his own fiesh and blood when 
they are in peril. At the same time, we are also bound to 
ay that no true Englishman for one moment desires to 
involve America in our quarrel. We would far rather she 
kept out of it, especially, to be quite candid, as her want of 
military preparation is so appallingly great. But though we 
do not want America’s physical aid, what we do want, and 
not from any selfish reasons, is her spiritual aid. We do 
desire that she should recognize that we are fighting for 
freedom as well as fighting for our lives—fighting for her ideals 
as well as our own, and for all that makes life worth living 
to free peoples. As long as America does not misunderstand 
us we shall be perfectly content. 





A STUDY OF DR. BRIDGES.* 
Mr. Brerr-Youno has devoted much pains and intelligence 


to his critical estimate of the Laureate’s poetry, of which he is 
a sincere and enthusiastic admirer. Unfortunately he is one 
of those critics who cannot praise their heroes without abusing 
their pet aversions—in his case the representatives of “the 
Victorian compromise,” and in particular Tennyson, of whom 
he habitually writes as emancipated musical critics write of 
Mendelssohn. He admits merit in Maud, but adds that 
Tennyson had to atone for his freedom by “six volumes of 
Arthurian confectionery.” Even Tennyson’s devotion to 
Nature was “a trifle indolent. One does not imagine that 
the sounding cataract haunted Lord Tennyson like a passion. 
But the downward smoke of those lazy streams in the Jand 
of the Lotus-Eaters is very pretty and natural; none of the 
Augustans could bave done it—except Pope, who could do 
anything.” Mr. Brett-Young’s inability to discriminate ia 
shown by his dismissing Hood in a sneering reference to 
his “pot-pourri formalism”—Hood, who, after all, wrote 
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“Eugene Aram” and the “ Song of the Shirt ” !—and bracket- 
ing Byron and Moore as the victims of a “turgid lyrical 
convention.” From a curiously worded paseage on p. 15 it 
would appear as if he included Browning und Rossetti in his 
condemnation, for after mentioning that Dr. Bridges’s first 
volume of verse was published in 1873, he continues: 
“ Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Rossetti were still writing, 
but the dread Victorian era was at an end, though Mr. 
William Watson had yet to appear, and Swinburne was 
still regarded with suspicion in respectable circles.” This 
attitude of ferocious disdain for the Victorians is not only 
ridiculous, but it imposes on Mr. Brett-Young the awkward 
necessity of explaining away any of the taint which attaches 
to Dr. Bridges himself. Thus, while frankly admitting the 
austerity and Puritanism of The Growth of Love, he is at 
great pains to show wherein Dr. Bridges differs from his 
contemporaries and predecessors :— 

“It is partly an instinctive modesty, partly an expression of good 
breeding ; and it gives me the idea not merely of a spiritual 
aristocracy nor yet entirely of a moral, but a blend of both : a sort 
of aristocracy of manners. It is a quality that is unimaginable in 
@ continental literature; insular, egotistic, tinged with that 
spiritual isolation which I have already noticed; and, on the 
surface, it might be explained by saying that Bridges was a 
Victorian poet. For however much we may attribute his carly 
avoidance of the physical in his love-poetry to a conscious choice 
and rejection of material from the standpoint of poetics, we cannot 
forget that he was born into an age which worshipped the pro- 
a to « positively indecent extent. The ideals to which 

is generation raised their eyes were the ideals of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, and Mr. Samuel Smiles; and while the national 
science devoted its energies to the making of fortunes in 
hardware and woollen goods, the national art accepted a reac- 
tionary standard of prudery compared with which the art of any 
mp except that of Cromwell’s Commonwealth, was licentious, 

n spite of all this, I believe we can neglect the influence of the 
era on Bridges’ poetry. The Victorians were as little his teachers 
in manners as they were his masters in technique; and I think 
the very individuality of that technique, its colour, ite clarity, its 
virginal sweet air, were enough to cleanse it of that taint. ‘There 
is in these poems a sincerity of outlook which makes the loves of 
their Galahads and Arthurs seem shoddy. I have spoken already 
of the Victorian compromise. The puritanism of Bridges is un- 
compromising, and, differing thus subtly from the attitude of his 
contemporaries, he has carried his fastidious taste unchanged into 
an age in which reticence is not a characteristic of our poetry. 
From the essay on Keats, one gathers that Bridges himself appre- 
ciated the ancleanness of the Victorian veneer. This work is, in 
& way, an apologia for his own attitude, and no one reading can 
doubt that it rings true.” 
This semi-apologetic attitude is maintained thronghout the 
book. Mr. Brett-Young, it is true, prefers large claims on 
behalf of Dr. Bridges. He has the “real stuff of poetry” in 
him. “Of beauty and of joy, of perfect sympathy and 
expression, he brings us more than any poet since Keats, 
whom he so nearly approaches in sheer grace and richness of 
diction. As a lyric poet be is more consistently fine than 
Keats: as a metrist he is with Milton. Most of his collected 
Shorter Poems have, I think, the authentic accent of immortal 
verse.” “The Shorler Poems are very nearly the most 
English thing in our language.” And again: “ He is the first 
man to bring the atmosphere of the English landscape into 
poetry, with all its delicate changes and shifting colour.” His 
Evos and Psyche is, “ if not the best, the most beautiful narra- 
tive poem in the language.” He is atonce a revivalistand an 
inventor whose “ originality of metre,” coupled with “ the pre- 
cision and sincerity of his Nature poems, may form the basis 
for a new school of English verse.” Further instances of high, 
and even unqualified, praise might be multiplied from Mr, 
Brett-Young’s pages, but his deductions and reservations are 
not less remarkable. Dr. Bridges’s passion is “incomplete”; 
he suffers from a haughty disdain of emotion; he discards alike 
“the mighty ardours of physical passion” and “the tender- 
ness of maternity”; the humour of the most readable and 
most playable of his dramas is “ often a little anaemic, and in 
one or two places fails badly.” In one chapter Mr. Brett-Young 
denies him the gift of ecstasy, though crediting him in another 
with a homely ecstasy of hisown. “ He is nota mystic poet, a 
metaphysical poet, or a romantic poet. He does not transfuse 
the shows of Nature in a white heat of imagination. Of 
Matthew Arnold’s four modes of dealing with Nature—the 
conventional, the faithful, tho Greek, and the musical—the 
last bas been the birthright of the greatest poets. It is not 
the method of Bridges.” His dramas suffer from his 
aristocracy of manners, above all from his isolation from the 
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affairs” of which he himself speaks; and as Mr. Brett- Young 
truly observes, this is not the spirit in which drama is written. 
Finally, we may quote the passage in which Mr. Brett-Young 
justly sums up Dr. Bridges’s limitations :-— 

“ As a poet he is not among the greatest; he treads too deliber- 

ately the middle course between imagination and fact, without 
the inclusive vision which is the crowning glory of the classical 
style. He lacks, too, the sustained ecstasy of imagination which 
is the birthright of the test poets. And his genius has an 
indolent cast, as though he were content merely to seize what 
he may of a constant flow of beautiful impressions and to fit it 
to the most beautiful and varied language.” 
We have not space to follow Mr. Brett-Young in his exhaus- 
tive examination of Dr. Bridges’s experiments in prosody, but 
it is rather amusing to find the editor of the Yattendon 
hymnal compared as a metrical innovator with Moussorgsky 
and Hugo Wolf; while on the last page of all, in attempting a 
“final estimate,” Mr. Brett- Young discovers a “ fair summary” 
of Dr. Bridges’s genius in M. Romain Rolland’s appreciation 
of Debussy. 





TOYNBEE HALL AND THE ENGLISH SETTLE. 
MENT MOVEMENT.* 


Tue “ Settlement Movement” in this country has found in Dr. 
Picht a very careful and admiring historian. He traces its 
history from the foundation of Toynbee Hall in 1884, and 
gives a very full description of the lines on which it has been 
developed. He adds to this the statistics of forty-five Settle- 
ments now existing in the three kingdoms, and a careful and 
sympathizing criticism of the results attained. The book forms, 
therefore, a useful handbook to a subject which has now a 
fairly long history. The movement, however, has not developed 
on the lines laid down for it by its founder. Toynbee Hall, 
indeed, remains pretty much what it was when it was started. 
It was to be a Settlement, not a Mission, the two being, as 
Canon Barnett described them, “distinct efforts which differ 
in idea, in organization, and in methods of work, and agree 
only in their object, which is to serve the welfare of mankind.” 
The aim of a Mission he defined as “ conversion”; the aim of 
a Scttlement as “mutual acquaintance.” It is evident that 
mutual acquaintance need have nothing in common with con- 
version. Men may live in close intimacy for years without 
even touching, except by an accidental reference, on their 
religious convictions. But conversion, in the sense of a change 
from one set of religious convictions to another, can hardly 
be effected without something in the nature of mutual 
acquaintance. Thus, while a Settlement here and there has 
retained its original form, Missions have more and more 
taken over some features of the Settlement. Mutual acquaint- 
ance and all the social consequences have been found, or 
supposed, to help forward the directly religious work. Dr. 
Picht quotes in support of this the words of an experienced 
Settlement worker: “There is a difference of standpoint in 
the Settlements and Missions with regard to body and soul 
when they begin their work, but after ten years this has 
vanished.” It has vanished because one Mission after 
another has taken over some of the functions of a Settlement, 
and because it has found that in this way it can cover a 
larger field and attract more support than if it had remained 
a Mission and nothing else. The spiritual and the material 
welfare of converts are too near allied for a permanent 
severance to be maintained. 

Dr. Picht has a very interesting chapter on the future of 
social work. The Settlement Movement “ places before the 
average man a heroic task and by veiling it makes it accept- 
able to him.” All the same, he thinks, it rests on a mistaken 
idea. It is not open toa number of “ well-meaning cultured 
people to become neighbours of the poor whenever they 
choose.” They may set about the work with the best possible 
intentions, but good intentions will not alter the fact that 
they “are not Franciscans,” but, on an average, 

“nothing more than lovable, healthy, prosperous young English- 
men, with g hearts, in whom during the daytime, in their 
profession, one sees nothing remarkable to distinguish them from 
others of their kind. . . . And the poor are remarkably sensitive 
to this. To the soldier of the Salvation Army, to the deaconess, 
even to the representative of a Church, though they do not belong 


to it, their door stands open. They may not be glad of the visit, 
but they do not regard it as impertinence.” 





* Toynbee Hall and the English Settlement Movement. By Dr. Werner Picht. 
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The religious motive is recognized by the English poor; the 
purely educational or philanthropic motive is not. The 
Settlement has a further difficulty in the artificial conditions 
in which the workers often live. Toynbee Hall, for example, 
“has almost the character of a small enclosed fortress.” 
This isolation constitutes a temptation to subordinate the 
human interest of the work, and to “see in the Settlement 
above all a unique opportunity for object lessons and experi- 
ments for young students in social science and administrative 
officials.” This has already been realized in one Mission, 
where the resident workers have decided to give up the Settle- 
ment, but continue its work, living by themselves in the 
neighbourhood. As a consequence of this there is a growing 
tendency in “Settlement circles” to make the improvement 
of “the social and economic mechanism ” their real aim, and 
to regard “every impulsive dealing with an individual” as 
likely to do harm. 

The most interesting chapter in Dr. Picht’s book is his 
description of the “ Workers’ Educational Association.” This 
owes its existence to Mr. Albert Mansbridge, by whose energy 
a Conference of members of Co-operative Societies, Trade 
Unions, as well as others interested in University Extension, 
met at Oxford in August, 1903. Unlike Missions, the 
Association is “ definitely unsectarian.” Unlike Settlements, it 
is “ definitely non-political.” Its object is the promotion of 
education in the widest sense. In the first instance the subjects 
chiefly studied were economic history and political economy, but 
of late an increasing amount of attention has been given t 
general history, literature, and philosophy. There are aleo 
classes for giving workmen an intelligent knowledge of their 
own occupations, and thus lessening the tediousness of manusl 
labour. The growth of the interest felt by working men in 
education is shown by the rise in the number of students 
from sixty in 1907-8 to three thousand five hundred 
in 1912-13, and last year the Association was established 
in every Australian State. It is possible that this 
new movement may transform the existing Settlements 
by giving them a new purpose, and powerful aid in attain- 
ing it. 





KING ALBERT’S BOOK.® 


Ir would be very easy to criticize King Albert’s Book as being 
no book at all, but merely a bundle of miscellaneous contri- 
butions—poetical, pictorial, and political—bound together ia 
white boards. But though the work is open to this criticism, 
it none the less contains matter of considerable interest. 
Some of the contributions are no doubt of the usual per- 
functory kind produced by eminent persons when asked to 
write for a charity. Others, however, show how deeply the 
writers have been moved by the Belgian appeal, and 
contain striking tributes to the Belgian King and people. 
One of the best prose contributions is that by Mr. Balfour. 
It runs as follows :— 


“Tam asked to speak of Belgium. Is it of Belgium as she is, 
or of Belgium as she will one day be? If the first, my theme 
would be the greatest of national tragedies, but also the noblest. 
Nothing that can heighten our sympathy or move our admiration 
is wanting. The weakness of the victim, the justice of her cause, 
the greatness of her sufferings, and her unconquerable soul, have 
moved the wonder and p‘*¥ of the world. And when we turn from 
the victim to the oppress»r the tragic horror deepens. We see 
wrong heaped on wrong, aud treachery on treachery. Faithless 
in designing his schemes, brutal in executing them, he has ruth- 
lessly trampled under foot all laws but the law of the strongest. 
He knows, it seems, no other. But the drama is not going to end 
with the triumph of evil. We are witnessing no irremediable 
tragedy. Happier days are yet to come. Wrongs have indeed 
been done which nothing can right; sufferings endured which 
nothing can repay. Yet the time will surely come, and come soon, 
when Belgium’s wounds will heal, when, morally and materially 
greater than before, she will pursue in peace her high destiny, 
strong in the memories of an heroic past, and in the affectionate 
esteem of all who love liberty and admire valour.” 


Of the poetical tributes, Mr. Kipling’s “The Outlaws” 
is distinctly the best. We quote a portion of this striking 
poem :— 
“Through learned and laborious years 
They set themselves to find 
Fresh terrors and undreamed-of fears 
To heap upon mankind. 





* King Albert's Book. London: Published by Hodder and Stoughton for 
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While, for well-weighed advantage sake, 
Ruler and ruled alike 

Built up a faith they meant to break 
When the fit hour should strike. 

They traded with the careless earth, 
And good return it gave ; 

They plotted by their neighbour’s hearth 
The means to make him slave. 


They paid the price to reach their goal 
Across a world in flame, 
But their own hate slew their own soul 
Before that victory came.” 
The book, however, is one to be read rather than reviewed, 
and should be kept as a memorial of the terrible year of 
Belgium’s martyrdom. For both these purposes we recommend 
it to our readers. In purchasing it they will remember that 
the book is sold for the Daily Telegraph Belgian Fund. 

Of the pictures, if we are to be quite truthful, we can only 
say that they are chiefly interesting as showing the kind of 
designs and illustrations fashionable in 1914. If we were forced 
to make a choice, we should say that the picture which pleased 
us most was Mr. Joseph Pennell’s study of Charleroi and its 
chimneys and spoil-heaps. The admirers of Mr. Rackham’s 
work will, however, we expect, think that we ought to 
prefer his “Unconquerable.” Devotees of Mr. William 
Nicholson will probably find no small pleasure in “ The Belgian 
of To-Morrow,” and the same may be said of the adherents of 
M. Dulac. Attention should also be drawn to the charming 
and careful drawings of Mr. Bernard Partridge and Mr. 
Raven-Hill. 





A DONNE BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES are, as a rule, of very limited interest, and 
likely to concern only those specialists whose hobby is books. 
Bat here is a bibliography of Dr. Donne which possesses 
wider attractions. In the first place, the volume itself 
{issued under the auspices of the Baskerville Club) is most 
delightfully printed and bound; next, it contains several 
excellently reproduced portraits of the poet, including the 
unfamiliar but striking one which shows him at the age of 
eighteen; finally, as we turn over these pages, we light from 
time to time upon many interesting and forgotten facts about 
Donne and his writings which Mr. Keynes bas contrived with 
admirable judgment to introduce into the more scientific 
business of bibliography. How many of the poet’s admirers, 
to begin with, remember Biathanatos, the earliest of his con- 
troversial prose writings? It was probably written in 1608, 
though only published after his death in 1644, and has never 
been reprinted since 1700. Its subject-matter may be gathered 
from its tiile-page, which describes it as “A Declaration of 
that Paradoxe, or Thesis, that Selfe-homicide is not so 
Naturally Sinne, that it may never be otherwise. Wherein 
the Nature, and the extent of all those Lawes, which 
seeme to be violated by this Act, are diligently surveyed.” 
This is a subject upon which it would be distinctly 
eurious to hear the opinions of the most metaphysical of 
English poets. To pass to another point, who could guess 
what is the only translation of Donne’s poems into a foreign 
Janguage? A score of his best-known lyrics were translated 
in linguam belgicam by a certan Van Constantin Huygens and 
published at Amsterdam in 1672. The translator explains in 
a note that “ Charles I. having heard of his intention to trans- 
late Dr. Donne declared he did not believe that any one could 
acquit himself of that task with credit,” while a contemporary 
poet remarked more sarcastically, in the course of a satire -— 

“Thus we climbe downwards, and advance as much 
As he that turn’d Donne’s Poems into Dutzh.” 

Translating Donne would seem, indeed, to be a task as un- 
promising as ploughing the eea-sunds, and from that day to 
this it has never been attempted. We must not, however, be 
led by these side-issues into omitting a mention of the exeellent 
and exhaustive manner in which Mr. Keynes has discharged 
his main bibliographical task. Donne is par excellence the 
poet of the younger poets of to-day, and this offering to his 
memory will not remain unappreciated. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens its new number with a 
symposium on “ Voluntary or Compulsory Service ?” Colonel 





“* Bubliogray hy of the Works of Dr. Juhn Donne, Dean of St. Paui’s, By Geoflrey 
Keynes, Loudon: Bernard Quar:tch, [15s] 








F. N. Maude, C.B., leads off with a vindication of the voluntary 
system, based on his personal observation of the working of com- 
pulsion on the Continent, and the results achieved by us in the 
present war. Briefly put, his arguments amount to this: that 
compulsion tends to promote an ever-increasing rigidity of 
discipline, that it ruins friendly relations between officers and 
men, and destroys initiative and the higher leading. He also 
asserts that the merits of the voluntary system are nowhere 
more cordially recognized than by the best German and French 
critics. As for the results of the present method of enlist- 
ment, he is perfectly satisfied both as regards numbers and 
quality. Much of his argument is pure assertion; the best 
point is to be found in the concluding paragraph :— 

“It is conceivable that if we actually had had a compulsory 
system at work for sowe thirty years, and if everyone had known 
for certain that in 1914 ws should be fighting in Flanders, we 
might have had more nambers available; but I submit that 
whereas we, the public, have absolutely no facts before us to 
justify the conclusion that mere numbers could have helped us, 
there is the strongest possible reason to believe that compulsion 
in England would have done more harm to the cause of the Allies 
as a whole than the available extra numbers could have redeemed, 
For on the day war broke out nine-tenths of our facteries would 
have automatically closed down, as they did in France and Ger- 
many. Had it not been for the power our manufactories preserved 
of supplying with absolutely necessary accoutrements, boots, &c, 
the millions of trained but unequipped soldiers of the Continental 
armies, we should not now hold the positions of such immense 
advantage which as a whole our combination of Allied Armies 
throughout Europe from East to West has now attained.” 

Mr. George Dewar puts in an individualist’s plea for obliga- 
tory service. He meets the objections that compulsion would 
net in the cowards, and that one “ free "soldier is worth three (or 
is it six?) “pressed” soldiers, by asking whether Australia, 
New Zealand, and France have suffered from the obligatory 
system, and continues: “ Isit not insolent and highly impolitic 
to say that one ‘free’ British soldier is worth three or six 
‘pressed’ Australians, New Zealanders, or Frenchmen?” 
—But much the most impressive contribution to the sym- 
posium is Mr. G. G. Coulton’s paper on “The Volunteer 
Spirit.” Dealing with the retreat from Mons, he observes :— 

“That which was most glorious in Sir John French’s despatches 

may well seem, to our grandchildren, most inglorious for the 
country which sent him out. The Germans, it appears, were 
nearly three to our one; and their artillery at least four to one. 
It is splendid to read how one Briton faced three Germans; but 
where were the other two? At Mons, at Le Cateau, each of our 
soldiers fought for three and suffered for three. He earned glory 
for three; but can he transfer it to his absentee comrades? We 
say most truly of these soldiers ‘They shed their blood for their 
country’; but we may add with almost equal truth ‘They shed 
their blood for the Voluntary System.’ If this nation had been 
armed only as the Swiss are armed, there would probably have 
been no war at all; or, at worst,a far shorter war, and one in 
which our soldiers would have fought at far greater advantage 
than now.” 
Mr. Coulton scouts the theory which treats “ volunteer” and 
“conscript” as mutually exclusive species. “The Volunteer 
Spirit and the conscript organisation are to each other as soul 
and body; we may distinguish in theory, but in practice their 
interaction is enormous. Compulsory education has given 
such an impulse to voluntary study as the Early Victorian 
world of Edward Baines and Coleridge never dreamtof.” And 
again : “ Conscripted Germany has, in this very War, produced 
more actual volunteers than free Britain.” Our voluntary 
system “ postulates that the Briton is the only man in Europe 
who will not fight well unless he has volunteered, and who 
cannot be expected to volunteer until the day of grace is half 
spent.” It “does not inculcate a higher civic morality. On 
the contrary, it enables the shirker to pose as a more moral 
man than the ‘ militariet’”:— 

“ And how far more flagrant docs this injustice become in war- 
time! It is not only that the Territorial, who has hitherto only 
sacrificed his time for his fellows, may now have to sacrifice his 
life for them. Far worse than this; we are positively obliged to 
welcome a heavy butcher's bill pour encourager les autres; the 
Voluntary Recruiting Machine must be lubricated with blood, It 
is not only a commonplace of our newspapers, but it has been 
coldly proclaimed in Parliament, that nothing stimulates enlist- 
ment like the news of a reverse. X, Y, and Z will not come 
forward until they can read that A, B, and C have been killed, 
The thing is as incxorably true as it is morally revolting: and cur 
statesmen count upon itas a spendthrift gapes for his father’s 
succession. A recent letter from a lieutenant who has received 
the Victoria Cross has attracted very little public attention, 
simply because we have read so many more of almost equal sig- 
nificance. He writes home to a friend of his old Bible-class: ‘The 
section and guns have gone, and I, the leader, am knocked out— 
a face torn with splinters, a bullet in it, too, and four holes in my 
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shoulder. Nothing much because, fortunately, it did not blind 
me or smash my jaw. I do not want to come home; we need ail 
our officers here... . God grant the country will realize the 
gravity of the crisis and send every able-bodied man to the 
ranks!’ ” 

—Professor Spenser Wilkinson in his “Thoughts on the 
Waging of ‘Great War’” notes as its fundamental charac- 
teristic that the whole nation throws itself into the fight. (We 
may note parenthetically that an officer from the front recently 
observed to the present writer that up till now the British 
Army had been fighting against the German nation.) As for 
the end before us, Professor Spenser Wilkinson remarks that 
harder work is to be done than the pushing of the German 
Army back to the Rhine. “The German Army should never 
be allowed to go back across the Rhine. Nothing but its 
broken remnants onght to escape across that stream. The 
passage of the Rhine by the Allied Armies ought to be the 
beginning of the end.” As regards compulsion, he doubts 
whether an army can be quickly made by that method. It 
seems idle to him ‘‘to talk of compelling mento come in at a 
time when the authorities have already many thousand more 
recruits than they are able either to arm, train, or equip... . 
Since the 4th of Angust there has been only one spirit 
animating the people of this country, and it has given us 
men of the right stamp by the million.”.——Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson contributes some interesting personal memories of 
Treitschke, whose lectures he attended in the later “ eighties.” 
While admitting that as a nation we owe him no thanks, he 
pays unstinted homage to his eloquence, sincerity, and 
patriotism—though that patriotism was “one-sided, blind, 
not always just, and saw no good in Judaea.”——Mr, 
Walter Sichel takes Mr. Buckle’s volume as the peg 
for a long rhapsodical eulogy of Disraeli——-We may also 
call attention to Mr. Frank Fox’s paper, “ Belgium on the 
Rack,” the testimony of a bystander to the deliberate and 
appalling torture inflicted on our martyred ally; the late Mr. 
J. Elroy Flecker’s enthusiastic appreciation of Paul Fort, the 
French poet ; Sir Thomas Barclay’s article on “ Vengeance in 
War: a Study of Reprisals in Practice and the Case of 
Louvain”; and the vigorous appeal of Mr. Oscar Parker, an 
American writer, to the United States to throw without delay 
all her moral influence into the scale with the Allies. 

The editor of the National Review continues his task of 
gibbeting the ante-bellum declarations—many of them made 
at the eleventh hour—of Liberal and Radical journalists and 
politicians, and contrasting them with the warlike spirit 
which they subsequently developed. It is a painful record of 
fatuity and inconsistency, but, for reasons which we have 
already given, we prefer to follow the example of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and co-operate with 
Ministers, politicians, and publicists who have in deeds, if 
not in words, acknowledged their error rather than exhaust 
our energies in recrimination——In “The Conduct of the 
War at Sea” a naval correspondent insists on the danger 
arising from the conduct of the campaign being technically 
vested by the Government in a civilian and a politician :— 

“ There is only one safe and irrefragable rule to be followed by 
any nation during war. It is that the conduct of the war at sea 
must be entrusted wholly to sailors, and that the conduct of the 
war on land must be entrusted wholly to soldiers. In war the 
Government can have but one policy, to win victory ; and the sole 
business of the civilian political Minister is to supply the require- 
ments of sailors and soldiers. In the case of the Army that rule 
(thanks to an outburst of popular indignation) is being observed. 
In the case of the Navy it is being infringed. Its infringement is 
contrary to public interests. The sailors at sea may again be able 
to save the situation, as they have saved it before. That is not 
the position in which an intelligent nation wishes to place ita 
Navy.” 


On this we have but one comment. “It depends upon the 
civilian—and upon the sailor.” There is not and cannot be any 
absolute rule-——In his monthly letter on American affairs Mr. 
Maurice Low, discussing the elections of November, declares 
that there is conclusive evidence that “ German-Americans” 
voted for the Republican candidates in revenge for President 
Wilson not being sufficiently partisan to suit the Teutonic idea 
of neutrality. He describes the campaign carried on by the 
German Press, the American newspapers opposed to the 
Allies, and the National German-American Alliance, which 
has issued a circular protesting, “as true and staunch 
Americans,” against the violation of neutrality by the United 
States. He also illustrates the subtle coercion exercised on 





American newspapers by German advertisers and the progress 
made of late in capturing the Eastern Press. As for the 
sentiment of the country as a whole, he is inclined to regard 
it as anti-German and overwhelmingly pro-Belgian rather 
than pro-British. In conclusion, Mr. Low notes that one 
effect of the war has been to make Americans realize the 
defenceless state of their country, and in this context quotes 
the remarkable speech delivered by Mr. Gardner, of Masea- 
chusetts, in Congress last October. 

Under the heading “1815 and 1915,” Dr. Holland Rose 
contributes to the Contemporary Review a remarkably interest- 
ing study of the influence of Napoleon’s example on German 
war policy and the Kaiser. The tenacity of Napoleon’s hold 
on the Netherlands; the importance he attached to this 
region as a necessary base for an invasion of England; his 
belief that the master of Egypt would be master of India; his 
admiration of Islam and the idea of a Holy War—all 
have their close parallels in the policy which found expres- 
sion in the plan of the Baghdad and Hedjaz Railways, 
the revival and reorganization of Turkey, and the fostering 
of the Pan-Islamic movement against Britain and India 
“That the Christians of Macedonia and Armenia were 
sacrificed to Abdul Hamid’s ferocious designs was merely 
an incident in the game for a World-Empire.” These schemes, 
though wrecked for the time by the Balkan Wars, have never 
been abandoned, and even now the Kaiser is striving bard to 
put them in force. “ Austria’s persistent moves southward 
have aclose connexion with the Weltpolitik of William II.” 
Dr. Holland Rose points out how in the main the closing parta 
of the careers of Napoleon and the Kaiser approximate most 
nearly in regard to their estimate of the supreme importance 
of the Low Countries, and concludes with an eloquent passage 
on the moral forces of the combatants :— 

“ As for the moral force impelling an enterprise which now, as 
a century ago, crushed the nationality of small ples, it is the 
unquestioning devotion of a great people to the ideal of Weltpolitik 
incarnate in the ruler. The instruments are the Prussian military 
system, applied science, and Moslem fanaticism. The year 1915, 
as the year 1815, will decide whether an imperialist militarism, 
endowed with superb resources in men and material, shall prevail 
over the nationalist aspirations which have been the glory of the 
nineteenth century, The Germans, like Napoleon L, have gained 
complete mastery over the science and the matériel of war. The 
Allies may appeal to moral forces which even he finally assessed 
as three-fourths of the strength of anarmy. On their side, then, 
are marshalled the influences that have rarely failed of ultimate 
triumph :— 

* thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind,’ ” 


Mr. Robert Dell’s paper on “The Spirit of France” is 
designed in great measure asa corrective to the views expressed 
by the Abbé Dimnet in his book, France Herself Again. Mr. 
Dell holds that the French accepted the war “ with profound 
reluctance, as a dire necessity forced upon them against their 
will” ; that the courage and resolution with which they entered 
on the struggle have been braced byadversity; but that thespirit 
of France is stoical, no longer Christian. The Church now, 
as under the Second Empire, is “the ally of militarism and 
Chauvinism.” But under the secularist system of education 
inaugurated by Jules Ferry in 1882 the “ French people have 
become more serious, more self-reliant, and more capable of 
initiative; at the same time they have become intensely 
pacifist, and Socialism “and Internationalism bave steadily 
increased.” Mr. Dell believes that the “fruits of ‘ materialistic’ 
humanitarianism in France have been much more satisfactory 
than the fruits of what passes for Christianity : the latter were 
gathered in 1870, the former are being gathered now.” But while 
admitting that for the moment all Frenchmen are united, he 
cannot believe that this moral unity will survive the war. The 
wilitarist-cum-clerical party desired and rejoices in it because 
it thought“ war would destroy Socialism and pacifism, and bring 
about the triumph of militarism and the substitution of a ‘strong 
Government’ for democracy.” There is no evidence, according 
to Mr. Dell, that the religious reaction of which M. Dimnet 
speaks has affected the masses of the people. On the contrary, 
the Church has lost ground among the peasants, and gained 
none among the proletariat, while many of the ablest leaders 
of the reaction declare themselves to be “ atheist Catholics.” 
——Sir John Macdonell sends an impressive article on 
“ Silent Neutrals.” True neutrality, as he proves by referring 
to the action of Governments in the past, notably that of 
the United States, has not meant silent ne~trality. And 
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while experience has, on the whole, confirmed Cobdén's teaching 
as to non-intervention, it did not for him mean acquiescence 
neutral Governments in wrongdoing. “In his dignified 
reply to the Kaiser, President Wilson said that history would 
judgment upon the true authors of the war.” Sir John 
Macdonell adds the significant comment: “It may not be 
wholly silent as to the bystanders.” Ie then proceeds to enu- 
merate undcr twenty-one heads the chief counts in the indict- 
ment against the Germans as belligerents. Some of them, he 
admits, ought not to be taken without very ample proof. But 
im regard toa large number there need be no suspension of 
judgment, for Germany is a reus conjiiens, convicted by her 
own Proclamations. In fine, taking only account of admitted 
facts, “>ne is warranted in saying that never, in any 
European war since the Thirty Years War, have non-com- 
batants suffered so crvelly at the hands of a belligerent.” 
Tbe findings of the Committee appointed by our Government 
will not, he fears, be accepted by all neutral countries. “ What 
is also wanted is an impartial inquiry by an independent 
authority,” and Sir Jolin Macdonell suggests the Commission 
which was appointed by the Carnegie trustees in 1913 of men of 
experience and repute und of different nationalities to investi- 
gate the recent Balkan Wars. Commander Carlyon Bellairs 
writes on “Sea Strategy in the World-Wide War.” His 
review of the situation is reassuring, but some of his com- 
ments—e.g., on the speed of German vessels and the limitations 
ef their submurines—need revision in face of recent events, 
On the distribution of our cruisers before the war, he 
observes that the blame rests with the economists rather than 
the strategists. Effective concentration against Admiral] von 
Spee’s squadron was impossible in view of the inferior equip- 
ment and speed of Admiral Cradock’s ships :— 





“The Navy and Casualty Lists revealed that these ships were 
commissioned by men mobilised from the reserves. Neither in 
armaments nor in training were they fit for their work. Let us see 
what that brave and skiiful sailor Cradock thought of the matter. 
The Army and Navy Gazette, December 12th, published one of the 
last letters written by Cradock’s secretary. ‘From now to the end 
of this month is the critical time, as it will decide whether we shall 
have to fight a superior German force ... before we can get a 
reinforcement from home or the Mediterranean. We feel that the 
Admiralty ought to have a beiter force here and take a larger advan- 
tage of our three to two superiority. But we will fight cheerfully 
whatever odds we may have to face.’ It is a sorry chapter in our 
history the sacrifice of these brave men fighting cheerfully. What 
was done so well by Sturdee’s equadron five weeks later could have 
been done in the earliest stages of the war. Tho blame must lie 
with the economists and not with the strategists. The latter 
made the agreement with Australia and New Zealand in 1909 for 
a strong Pacific Fleet. The economists in 1912 repudiated it.” 


——In “The Battle of the Diplomats” Dr. Dillon muintains 
that Austria was not the victim but the accomplice and con- 
federate of Germany in the anti-European conspiracy which 
brought on the present world catastrophe. 


The Fortnightly publishes an article by “ Fabricius ” which 
eontains things that will not be pleasant reading to those 
Americans who set store by the independence of their Press. 
Before America made war upon Spain the German Govern. 
ment always treated the Fatherland’s emigrants as negligible 
renegades, and took little trouble about influencing American 
epinion. Luter a chunge took place, and the Embassy at 
Washington became a centre for the organization of German 
imfluence in the American Press. In the article before us 
we are given long extracts from a book published in Leipzig 
in 1907, in which the whole process is described. The book 
we are told, is now scarce, and the small number of copies 
extant points to an attempt on the part of the German 
Government to buy up this inconvenient exposure. The title 
ef the book is “ Experiences at a German Emtassy: Ten Years 
of German-American Diplomacy, by Emil Witte, late Coun. 
cillor of Legation.” Terr Witte dees not seem to have 
been the sole Press agent. According to his account, afier 
describing his relations with varicus New York and Washbing- 
ton papers, he tells us how “ Mr. James Howard Gore, Pro- 
fessor of the Columbia University at Washington,” was 
employed to write an article in the Forum founded on 
information supplied by the Ambasexdor. This is the com- 
ment: “This incident shows that even the nominally most 
independent American monthlies are liable to be secretly 
ipfuenced by European Governments, and that public opinion 
in the United States, as elsewhere, is led by the nose.” We 
aust refer our readers to Herr Witte for his descriptions of 





the activities behind the scenes of Professors Miinsterberg and 
Schénfcld, for many accounts of the methods of influencing 
newspapers, and also for bis description of the organization of 
the German military element in the United States, which 
caused Herr von Hollcben to point out to “a lady interviewer, 
Mrs. Grace A. Downing, Jaying stress upon his words, that a 
war between the United States and Germany would bear the 
ebaracter of a civil war.”—— Mr. Robert Crozier Long, writing 
from Russia, adds some details to the rather meagre outline 
that we bave of Russia’s great campaign. His view is that tho 
disposition of the Russian reserves has been such that Hinden- 
burg’s concentrations are always met, and even a temporary suc- 
cess turned into a failure. Speaking asa whole, the campaign is 
a mobile one, and not a siege like the one in the west. Never- 
theless, an immediate and decisive victory is not to be expected 
on one front more than another. Mr. E. C. Bentley makes 
a very interesting inquiry into “ The German State of Mind.” 
His view is that the whole of Germany, not merely Prussia, 
bas persuaded itself that its culture, moral and material, being 
the best, it is unreasonable for any one to expect Germans not 
to impose it on the world. “To them it appears fantastic to 
deny the right of superiors to dictate to inferiors, at the 
sword’s point if necessary.” ‘This belief is expressed as much 
by bourgeois Liberals as by the military caste. The terrible 
side of it is that popular opinion has been degraded thereby 
to an inhuman rejoicing in the miseries of opponents. 
“An English Governess” writes of ber experiences in the 
house of a German Prince. Her charges, two boys of 
five and six, spent much of their time in being instructed 
by a young Lieutenant in the working of small air- 
ships, which dropped dummy bombs on models of London, 
great joy being evinced when Westminster Abbey was 
hit. This toy was large and elaborately made, having been 
constructed especially for the children by their father’s 
friend, Count Zeppelin. When on a visit to the heiress of the 
Krupp millions acquaintance was made with General von 
Bernhardi, who appears to be as savage in his domestic 
manners as in bis views as to the waging of war. He seems 
also to be of great denseness as regards ourselves, “‘ You 
have only to read their own newspapers,’ said General von 
Bernhardi, ‘to see that the English know they are degenerating 
fast. But the hand of fate is upon them.’” He also pro- 
nounced that not one of our Colonies would stand by us, and 
most would go against us. How does he explain what has 
really happened, we wonder ? 

The “ Diary of a Subultern” in Blackwood gives a picture 
of the early stages of the operations of the English Army in 
France ; which, relating as it dues the continuous experiences 
from day to day, forms a most valuable record. It is unlike 
otber things published from the fact of its continuity. ‘The 
diary is written with a combination of sincerity, unquench- 
able spirits, and literary ability which produces a stimulating 
effect. From it we can realize not only what the retreat from 
Mons was like, but why it was that the English Army remained 
unbroken to the end. We rejoice at the prospect of further 
extracts from this diary. Mr. Oliver gives us another of 
his studies of Burgundy during war. Very touching is the 
account of the deaf cowherd’s determination to go to the front 
because of the awful things he saw when the Germans 
burnt a certain village. Mr. Weigull’s account of the career 
of Mohammed Ali, “The Lion of the Levant,” who boasted 
“I have never bad a master,” is full of romantic interest. 
Here we leurn the story of the son of the Albanian fisherman 
who became ruler of Egypt. The most striking thing about 
Mohammed Ali was his restless energy of body and mind, and 
his manner of advancing straight to bis object when he saw 
his way. Many times during his career inconvenient people 
died suddenly, and the crowning massacre of the Mamelukes 
is supposed to have diequieted even his mind. 

















FICTION. 





MACBETIL* 
Tne attempts that have been made in the last two hundred 
and fifty years to simplify or popularize standard works would 
furnizch materials for an instructive stndy of things which 
are better left undone. The instinct which they represent 


* Macheth. Toll by a Popular Novelist. With 8 Ulastrations in Colour by 
Averil Burleigh, Loodon: Greening and Co. [¢s.] 
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finds expression in the converse of the maxim obscurum per 
obscurius, and is capable of a plausible defence. Some 
years ago a firm of music publishers brought out a new song, 
the words of which were a diluted version of Tennyson’s lyric, 
“The rain had fallen, the poet arose.” When the resem- 
blance was commented on by a newspaper critic, the publishers 
frankly avowed the source, but defended their action on the 
ground that in their original form the words were not fitted 
for popular musical treatment, and that thesimplifier had merely 
performed the useful function of enabling Tennyson to “ stoop 
from Olympus” to the level of the musical million. Few 
writers of eminence have escaped these attentions. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost was improved and emended some twenty-five 
years ago by a gentleman blessed with the admirably appro- 

priate name of Mull—nomen omen. Acting presumably on- 
the maxim of Vauvenargues, les meilleurs auteurs parlent trop, 
a firm of publishers, somewhere about the same time as the 
raid on Milton, issued condensed versions of the novels of 
Scott. Chaucer, who, in the words of an American humorist, 
was a great poet but could not spell, has been modernized, 
while Shakespeare has always been the vile corpus of adapters 
and revisers. The Poets Laureate of the eighteenth century 
were especially industrious in this field. Indeed, it might 
almost be said, to pervert a famous phrase, that all the 
time they could possibly spare from the degradation of their 
office they devoted to the mutilation of Shakespeare's plays 

If we accept the contention that Shakespeare’s plays are fair- 
game for the novelist in search of a plot, Macbeth undoubtedly 
presents opportunities to the adapter who is not troubled with 
scruples in regard to treatment. Thus, inasmuch as Macbeth 
is stated by serious authorities to have represented a Celtio 
reaction against English influences, it might have been possible 
to exhibit him as a pioneer of the Celtic Renaissance. Or 
Lady Macbeth might have been held up as an awful example 
of the dangers of unbridled feminism. Or Macbeth’s traffic with 
the weird sisters might have furnished material for an impres- 

sive tract on the risks of dabbling in the supernatural. But 
the “ popular novelist ” who has taken the matter in hand has 
not availed himself of any of these opportunities :— 

“ Whilst keeping closely to Heeger narrative,” so we read 

in the prefatory note, “ the author of this novel has more exactly 
described the interesting period of Scottish history in which its 
scenes are laid, and has given the real reason for Lady Macbeth’s 
hatred of King Duncan. Before Gruoch’s marriage with Macbeth 
she was the wife of Gilcomgain, Maormor of Moray, who was mur- 
dered in terrible fashion by King Duncan’s father. Gruoch vowed 
vengeance for this deed—a vengeance which culminated in the 
murder of Duncan at her instigation. Lulach, son of Gilcomgain, 
and stepson to Macbeth, is an historical character; Bethoo, his 
sister, is fictional, although introduced in the novel as the sweet- 
heart of young Prince Malcolm, who is known to have loved one 
of his own countrywomen before his marriage with Princess 
Margaret of England.” 
The exactitude of these historical statements is difficult to 
reconcile with the brief Life of Macbeth by AZneas Mackay in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, who makes no mention 
of Lady Macbeth’s previous marriage, and says that Macbeth 
left a nephew, Lulach, son of Gilcomgain. The introduction 
of the “ fictional ” Bethoc, to supply the conventional love 
interest, gives the keynote to the novel. It is a senti- 
mentalized version of the play, and though a good deal 
of Shakespeare’s text is imbedded in the dialogue, it is largely 
supplemented with florid additions of the “ popular novelist’s” 
own invention. For example, the musings of Lady Macbeth 
while she is awaiting Duncan’s arrival take the following 
form :— 

“ With hasty steps she began to pace up and down the room, 
whispering to herself, in broken ejaculations—‘ Glamis thou art— 
and Cawdor. And... shalt be what thou art promised. Yet do 
I fear thy nature. It is too full of the milk of human kindness to 
catch the nearest way. ... Thou would’st be great ... art not 
without ambition . . . and yet would not dare to the uttermost to 
attain it. What thou would’st highly, that would’st thou nobly. 
Would’st not play false—and yet would’st wrongly win. Ah !—to 
what wasted opportunities will such weak-kneed procrastination 
lead? Yet—were he here .. . were he here...’ Pausing, the 
muser leaned her arm against the bare stonework of the embra- 
eure, from which the oval orifice looked out over the low-lying 
marshes. And in the white curve of her elbow she rested her 
throbbing temples.” 

Lady Macbeth’s attitude towards her two children is thus 
summed up :—~ 


“ Bethoc was a personality without interest to her—so she told 
herself, But Lulach was her dead husband's son, her darling, her 





treasure, the joy of her fierce heart. Yet, hearing him speak now 


of service to one she ed as an enemy, she silenced him with 
unusual curtness. ‘You shall fight,’ quoth she, ‘but not for one 
whose grandsire slew your own. There will be nobler deeds of 
prowess for Gilcomgain’s son. A father’s death to av 
mother’s wrongs to right. But, tush! I speak in folly o> alan 
Run, Lulach, and see that yon loitering messenger speeds. I would 
have news.’” 

The fatal expletive is typical of a method which Stevenson 
pilloried as “tushery,” and the narrative and descriptive 
passages are in the same vein. But the “ popular novelist” 
has thrown himself into the task with such energy and gusto 
that he may possibly win acceptance amongst unfastidious 
readers. Possibty, also, the joys of perusal may induce them 
to make trial of the original. 

In the early “eighties” the present writer attended in 
Manchester a performance in which Ristori, already an old 
woman, played the sleep-walking scene from Macbeth in 
English. When she began to speak, her foreign accent pro- 
voked audible titters, which were promptly drowned in a storm 
of cheering. The incident provoked an indignant letter in 
the Manchester Guardian, in which the writer observed that 
the offenders could not have been Manchester folk, but must 
have come from Chowbent or some other benighted place. 
And this in turn elicited an equally indignant rejoinder from 
a native of Chowbent, repudiating the aspersion on Chowbent’s 
lack of culture, in view of the fact that it was no mean town, 
but possessed a town hall and a mayor. We must not, then, 
say that the series of which this is the first volume might be 
called the Chowbent edition. But it would probably appeal 
to those who laughed at Ristori’s foreign accent and failed 
to appreciate her genius. The illustrations by Mr, Averil 
Burleigh, reproduced by the three-colour process, have a 
flamboyant cleverness admirably attuned to the literary 
quality of the text. 





The Uncertain Glory. By Molly Thynne. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s8.)—It is a pleasure to find a new and inexperienced 
writer who can contrive to write an entirely harmless book all 
about nice people, and yet not lose the force of passion. Miss 
Thynne has succeeded in this, by allowing Sybil and Peter 
and Saskia to be real people, who have no idea that they are 
characters in a novel, and so change quickly from laughter to 
tears, and as swiftly communicate their emotions to us. The 
main idea of the book is the contrasting of two opposing 
types of women, those whom we call “a man’s girl” and “a 
girl’s girl” ; each type is true and carefully analysed, and the 
flirtations of Saskia are no less engaging than Sybil’s serious- 
ness. Only we would remind Miss Thynne that the tendency 
of a novelist is always to grow more, not less, conventional, 
and that, however charming may be a writer’s style, what is 
needed nowadays is original and individual work; in short, 
that The Uncertain Glory, although of great merit, is less 
ambitious than a first novel should be. 

READABLE Novets.—The Honourable Percival. By Alice 
Hegan Rice. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A comedy of a 
sea voyage, written with kindly humour, and delightfully 
illustrated.———-The Duke of Oblivion. By John Reed Scott. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. 6s.)\—Although Mr. Scott is of the 
school of Anthony Hope, his romance is somehow uncon- 
vincing and economical of thrills——Vain Oblations. By 
Katharine F. Gerould. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 64. 
net.)—Clever, well-written stories, mostly unpleasant in 
subject. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—.—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Y.M.C.A. with the Colours. By J. Kennedy Maclean 
and T. Wilkinson Riddle. (Marshall Bros. Is. net.)—The 
Y.M.C.A. sends us a well-printed little book illustrating the 
work that it is doing with the Army. Among the most 
interesting chapters is that which describes a tour through the 
Surrey camps to the various Y.M.C.A. tents. Though the 
Y.M.O.A. never forgets, and rightly so, that it is a religious 
body, it may proudly claim that it also never indulges in what 
may be called religious patronage. Hence the men are not afraid 
of it or its tents, but use them freely and “ without prejudice.” 
A camp without a Y.M.C.A. tent or hut is, indeed, a camp 
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spoilt. It means a camp in which the men bave not the 
advantage of what may be termed neutral ground—a place 
where they may not only amuse themselves, but write letters 
home in peace and quiet. The little book we are noticing 
does not, of course, profess to be a literary production, and yet 
the simplicity and naiveté of its writing, joined to its obvious 
sincerity, give it character. We may quote a passage from the 
last article, which we thoroughly endorse: “ Without the 
ministry of the Y.M.C.A. the troops would undoubtedly lose 
in efficiency. Thus the movement is rendering a national 
service, which ought to receive official recognition and assist- 
ance.” We may add that in no fewer than six bundred 
centres the Y.M.C.A. is lending the War Office a hand in the 
preparation of soldiers for active service. 


The Real Indian People, by Lieutenant-Colonel 8. J. Thom- 
son (W. Blackwood and Sons, 7s. 6d. net), depicts “the great 
silent rural population which, of all sections of the community, 
most likes and respects us, and which supplies the great 
majority of the men now standing with as, as brotbers in 
arms, against our enemies in the field.” Colonel Thomson, 
who was long in the Indian Medical Service, shows intimate 
knowledge of that interesting race of agriculturists which is 
perbaps “ ignorant, credulous, and almost devoid of initiative,” 
but which “ constitutes the bone and sinew of the country, is 
industrious and contented, faithful to its salt, and, under 
trusted leaders, brave and devoted.” 

Most globe-trotters remember the great iron pillar which 
stands in the courtyard adjoining the exquisite Kutab Minar, 
a few miles south of modern Delhi, It would probably have 
been quite impossible for European ironworks to produce so 
large a column of wrought iron, even as recently as the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, whereas the Delhi pillar is held to be con- 
temporaneous with the departure of the Romans from Britain. 
Professor Panchanan Neogi, of the Bengal Government 
College at Rajshahi, gives a learned account of the ancient 
metallurgical skill of the Hindus in his exhaustive monograph 
on Iron in Ancient India (Indian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 210 Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta, 3s. net). 





It is rather bard on that prolific novelist, the late 8. R. 
Crockett, that Mr. Alexander 8. Morton should observe, in the 
preface to his new book on Galloway and the Covenanters 
(Alexander Gardner, 7s. 6d. net), that “comparatively little 
is known of the Covenanters of Galloway.” If modern readers 
do not know their Wodrow, even at second hand, Mr. Morton’s 
work will introduce them to a very romantic chapter in the 
history of religious persecution. ‘To a general history of the 
Covenant, from its inception to the accession of William and 
Mary, be adds special chapters on such subjects as the Dalry 
Rising, the Wigtown Martyrs, Samuel Rutherford, and Peden 
the Prophet. 





When the Master of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
was invited by the British Academy to deliver the Schweich 
Lectures in 1912, he selected for his subject The Relations 
between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Prophets (Humphrey Milford, Ss. net). Dr. Johns is pro- 
bably the leading English authority on the code of Hammurabi, 
which was discovered at the end of 1901 in the course of the 
excavations on the site of Susa, or Persepolis. In this volume 
he discusses the probable influence of this ancient code on the 
laws of Moses, and shows that, in spite of the large amount 
of material common to both, we may still claim an indepen- 
dent development for the latter. 





Was it not Robert Louis Stevenson who maintained that an 
atlas was excellent reading? Those who agree with him 
will welcome Sir Herbert George Fordham’s Studies in Carto- 
Bibliography (Clarendon Press, 6s. net). This slim volume 
represents the labour of some sixteen years in an unduly 
neglected field. It includes essays on the cartography of the 
counties of England and the provinces of France, on British 
and Irish itineraries and road-books, and on the methods of 
cataloguing maps. 





Goldsmith thought that be bad hit upon a conception very 
anlikely to be realized outside his freakish fancy when be put 


Chinaman. But the world moves steadily on, and we find 
nothing very staggering to the mind in the fact that the latest 
addition to the admirable series of Columbia University 
“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law” is an 
exhaustive analysis of The Finances of the City of New York 
(10s.), by Dr. Yin Ch’un Ma.—In the same series appeais 
Professor Uhristopher Bush Coleman’s learned monograph on 
Constantine the Great and Christianity (8.). Both works are 
published in this country by Messrs. Longmans and Co., for 
the Columbia University Press of New York. 





The march of recent events lends a timely interest to 
Sketches in Poland, written and painted by Frances Delanoy 
Little (Andrew Melrose, 9s. net). The author’s br ightly 
coloured work—both with pen and brush—gives a good idea 
of the Poland which is now once again revealed to the Western 
world by the light of flaming roofs and flashing guns. We 
are glad to be assured that the Poles trust in “the magnani- 
mous resolutions of the Czar,” and that their mental attitude 
is now “ one of reconciliation, of loyalty, and of confidence in 
the future.” 





Mr. William S. Walsh, who has already done several good 
services to the student of literature, now publishes a dictionary 
of Heroes and Heroines of Fiction (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
10s. 6d. net). It is hardly up to Mr. Walsh’s standard. We 
find, for instance, no reference to Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
who is surely better worth space than Aurora Floyd; there is 
an article on Lucien de Rubempré, but none on Vantrir. We 
also note some misspelt names, such as “ Elizabeth Bennett,” 
“ Mordaunt Mertonrn,” and “ McAndvews,” and a general 
absence of French accents. 





The remarkable discoveries described in Dr. Edward Hindle’s 
treatise on Flies in Relation to Disease (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. 6d. net) are of the greatest practical importance to 
those who do Imperial work in the tropics. Such an achievement 
as the eradication of yellow fever from the Panama Canal 
zone is directly based on Manson’s discovery, in 1877, that a 
minute worm which infests the blood of many natives of 
China passes through part of its life-cycle inside the body of 
the common grey mosquito. Dr. Hindle clearly explains the 
part played by blood-sucking flies in the transmission of 
various diseases, and gives a valuable account of the steps 
taken to diminish their effect in districts under civilized rule. 





A Theory of Time and Space, by Alfred A. Robb (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net.), is a remarkable attempt to set 
up a system of geometry in which any element may be repre- 
sented by four co-ordinates, three of which correspond to 
what we usually call space co-ordinates, whilst the fourth corre- 
sponds to time as generally understood. It is too teclinical 
for our discussion, but deserves thoughtful consideration 
from the few who are competent to criticize it. 


The Army of the Roman Empire, like our own to-day, 
included a large body of highly trained and trustworthy 
troops levied from outlying provinces and frontier regions. 
Mr. G. L. Cheesman, of New College, Oxford, bas written a 
scholarly monograph on The Auzilia of the Roman Imperial 
Army (Clarendon Press, 5s. net), in which he describes the 
recruiting and organization of these “ native troops,” who out- 
numbered the regular legions by about one-third. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


_o 











Adkins (F.), The War, its Origins and Waseem, er 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net ae 
Anstey (F.), Percy and Others, ef 8V0.. ...........cs0s:sseeeeeees (Methuen) 
Askew (A. &C. ), Trespass: a Novel, er yates ‘(Chapman & Hal 4 
Belben (M.), Songs for Children, and other Verses E. Macdonald) o 26 
Bell (G. A.), Sarabande: a Novel, cr 8vo .... a paupatignaiienais Paul 6/0 
Brearley (H.), The Case- Hardeuing of Steel, IMIS sccaateaaieigtiacaal (Iliffe) 7/6 
Cadbury (G.), Town Planning, 800 .........0.-cecsseeeeeee .- (Longmans) net 7/6 
Cannan (G.), Young Earnest, Cr 8¥0 ....00.cccscesssensenseseersessenenees (M. Secker) 6/0 
Claremont “CN. x Their Month, GBIGID cccveccesceccccevenncessccees .{Long) 60 
Cobb (T.). Mrs, Latham’s Extravagance, cr 8vo0 (Chapman &Hall) 60 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), His Royal Nal the di er 8vo........ (Hoda Stor beat 60 
Crawford (D. G.), — the Indian Medical Service, )-1913, 

2 vols,, SvO.........++. scones (Thacker) net 28/0 
Darlow (3.), Poems, idmo ... AB. Macdonald) net 2/6 
De Veer (W.), An Sagenen in the Dock, a Teh oceseeenaniatinmiin dened (Lane) 60 
Diekoff (T.), The German Language, 6 8¥0.......00..00.0-00+-- (H. Milford) net 50 


P. W.-), Introduction to Field Archaeology, as Illustrated by 

(Macmillan) net 150 

.{Macmillan) net 3/0 
(T. W. el bY 


Freeman (J. 
Hampshire, 8vo 
Ganguli (T. N.), Svarnalata, cr Svo... a iltaadalh 
Gull (C. R.), The Enemies of England, “cr ese 

Hepburn (A. B,), Artificial Waterways of the World, er 8vo( Macmillan) ne: 





his criticisms on European civilization into the mouth of a 





Hilton (H.), Homogeneous Linear Substitutions, 8vo(Clarendon Press) = 2e 
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Hobbs (E. W.), Model Power Boats, ave <4 pitted ir. ial aot 5/0 
pnads Vv. T. d Life C vation in Theory and Practice, cr 8vo 
Hornaday (W. T.), Wild Life Conservatio 7 yy sition met GS 
. le (M. W.), Mochanism of Steam En;ines, 8vo 
sasisnieit nunsiannate ds (Chapman & — net 8/6 

ce imal E i tati d Medical Progress, cr 8vo 
Keen (W. W.), Animal Experimentation an 0 (Constable) net 16 
0 Je i 1 Religion: the Rational and the Superrational, 
= Patio en me widens cates (H. Milford) net 3/6 
Lavigne (Mme. G.), Dress Cutting, Theoretical and Practical, 8vo0 _ : 
(Simpkin) net 26 
Loring (J. A.), African Adventure Stories, cr 8v0 ...... (Allen & Unwin) net 6/0 
McCall (S.), Ariadne of Allan Water, cr 8vo ........ seasaneelansedveei (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Morse (S. F. B.), Letters and Journals, 2 vols., 8 ...(Constable) net 31/6 
Price (W. H. C.), The Balkan Cockpit, 8vo_....... .(T, W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Rock (M. C.), Or in the Grass: Poems, cr 8vo.... (J. G. Wilson) net 2/6 













Sarolea (C.), How Belgium Saved Europe, cr 8vo ...... -«..(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Sergeant (P. W.), The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, 8vo ...... (8. Paul) net 16/0 
Service (R. W.), The Pretender: a Novel, cr SV0..........c000ceeeeeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Smith (B. J.), A Yorkshireman Abroad, Cr 8V0 ..........cccccceceeeeneeeees (Long) 3/6 
South African Book of English Verse (The), cr 8V0............000++ (Longmans) 3/6 
Staniforth (E,), Under Which Flag? cr 8V0  ........c.cccceceeeeeree (Washbourne) 3/6 


Stewart (C. D.), Some Textual Difficulties in Shakespeare, er 8vo 

(H. Milford) net 6/0 
Stoddard (T, L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo (Constable) net 8/6 
Samner (W. G.), The Challenge of Facts, and other Essays, 8vo 


(LL. Milford) net 10/0 
Taylor (G. R. S.), The Psychology of the Groat War, cr8vo (M.Secker) net 2/6 
‘Tweedale (V.), An Unholy Alliance, cr 8vo. ..(Long) 6/0 
Warden (F.), Cross-Fires: a Novel, er 8vo Cassell) 6/0 
Welton (J.), What Do We Mean by Education 









— oui 

° (Macmillan) net 5/0 

Wright (J.) and Smith (H.), A Text-Book of the Disoases of the Nose and 
Throat, 8vo ... ...(Baillidre) net 21/0 











LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
viieme tO=-DAY 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a fortnight 


Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
asa remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from ACIDITY, 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. The lozenges 
are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy and per- 
manent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 


TESTIMONY.—“ The absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory and Moore, assured me that at any rate 
I should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Bowes 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioniug this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Strect, London. 


Patterns can be 
sent Post Free. 








ROWLANOD’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing elso does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES. 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Ce , HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TOTAL FUNDS -  £19,618,135. 

















ROYAL see 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
MIMITED. — | vit {1/59'Teatea Steet LEeboe™ 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................100,000,060. 


LONDON. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. _ 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
HEAD-MISTRESS OF THE BARRETT SIREET TRADE SCHOOL, 
DUKE STREET, W. 

Salary £200 a year, rising to £300 by yearly increments of £10, 

In addition to the usual scholastic requirements and experience, a know- 
ledge of Economics and Industrial Conditions will be considered as special 
qualifications. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
ap pointmeng, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATIO IN OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 16th January, 1915, 
Every communication must be marked “ T.1."’ on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifica- 


tion for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the Londou County Council, 


city OF COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
CITY LIBRARIAN, 











The Public Library Committee invite applications for the position of CITY 
LIBRARIAN. Salary £230 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, 
by annual increments of £20 to the maximum salary of £380 per annum. 

Candidates must have had at least ten years’ practical experience in Publie 
Library work, and possess a good knowledge of modern library methods. The 
person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of the office, 

Applications, marked ‘' City Librarianship,” stating age, qualifications, and 
previous experience, and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to reach the undersigned not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, 
1¢th day of January, 1915. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

Central Public Library, SEPTIMUS A. PITT, 
Coventry. City Librarian, 


TITUDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-MASTER to take English in two Preparatory 
Forms, and some History and English with other Forms, Salary £140 per 
annum. Application forms may be had from the undersigned upon the receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Applications should be returned 
to me not later than Saturday, January 16th, 

Education Offices, O, BALMFORTH, 

Peel Street, Secretary of Education, 
Huddersfield. 
6th Jan., 1915. 


gt ets SQUARE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. — WANTED, a TEACHER OF 
DRAWING; 2 hours weekly, any weekday but Saturday. Also a TEACHER 
OF KINDERGARTEN occupations and juuior handwork for one or 
two hours weekly.—Apply, stating qualifications and experience, to the 
PRINCIPAL, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 

VACANCY exists at St. George’s College, Quilmes, 
Buenos Aires (English boys only, all boarders), for an ASSISTANT 
MASTER to teach Mathematics (Oxford Seniur Standard) and Elementary 
Science. Modern Geography a recommendation. Salary £150 per annum, 
rising by £25 per annum to £200, Passage out paid. Sail about February 6th, 
—Apply HEADMASTER, Salisbury School, Salisbury. 
A SSISTANT MASTER Wanted for Siam. University man 
looked for. Modern Subjects mainly, but not advanced. Salary 
offered about £460 per annum, with furnished quarters. £8) allowed for 
sage.—For detailed particulars apply Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
































LECTURES, &c. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Pabies in residenca, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell! Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Foes for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
I N @’S o OL L E GE, 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J, W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education, Head of the Department, 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secon Schools, extends 
Over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 
University of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term. 
Three Terms in the Year. 

Two Scholarships of £20 each for One Year, tenable from October 6, 1915, 
-—. et to suitable candidates (Men) who are Graduates of a British 

niversity. 
wT a should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, 


j\ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 











Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G, Montefiore ; Sec.,Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
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yor COLLEGE (University: of London). 


SCOUNT ALVERSIONG, Pc. 6.0.6. LLD,, PRS. 
Hon. VT J 
= Principal: Mies A. DE SELENGOURT. — 

The Lent Term bexins on Weduesday, January 13th. 

The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Arts and 

_ Scholarsh awarded annually in June. 
For Garter, fersculae apply to the SECRETARY, Westiiel4 College, 

pstead, N 


Ham 
UEEN’ “ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Petron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Vwitor; THE LORD BISHOP yoy LONDON. 
Proncipal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K 
The COLLEGE provides a 
ape. as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced St 
Se Kd SCHOOL is associated with the College (Head- Stisteeee, Miss 


"hens may reside at the , and for those who desire it, 


}. 2. are given for visiting places o' interest in or near London.— i- 
: be obtained from the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. eekdans 


at the St the Collese), 43 43 Harley | Street, w. 








Wt 7 SCHOOL FOR GIRi8S, MONMOUTH.— 
for ‘Dang be s rs of G Good accommodation lh Boarders. a 

ships. —For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS cod’ Geholar 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTO ON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apyly to the Head- -Mistresses { ¥f Miss ie MOLYARUY, uA. 
Good aati a onns with oe life. New buil 
tuati 
| iG ~ ealthy uation in high position Aw at SAFE 


W EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. — 
ted by Miss E. DAWBS, le 
eee Fefined home. aus - ~R—) i th principie of round 
German a ereciaity. mn aay high —~ healthy position. Term 


commencing Jan 
ERSEY LaDIES" COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ju ute f tinen pecia! learn 
2 -_ as full range of alo ‘of all other ool ape A ny At | 
Sething —For Prospectus soni to iat Mies ROBERTS, fe. A ipal., -coestndeael 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils ey & 1S of age. To prepare (or Universities, Army, Nav 

evtry), & to modern house, within 200 yarde of —_ Each api 
separate bedroom. —Apply, Stir Stirling Houre, Menor Bead, Bourne ~~ 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Gress EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESI ger sueee 
elephone: Victoria $319.) 
BAN DECOTES SCHOOL, Pd PARKSTONE, Bonse 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grainerr Guar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON @Ba, 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hini, M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 = 
A limited number of Resident Students for ic Science is taken. 
ys premises. Fees £60, 
Council will cousider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental! schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mis C, 1. ws M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8, H. McCaze 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Specia] advantages for girls 
tor the University. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Prne 
& ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medica) Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev braneb of Physcal 
} were | including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ae Lostitu 
Bwockbolm. Educated Women are trained as S h of Physi 











Beferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Bon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
gre trained m this College to become Teachers of Gymuastios in Colleges and 
Bhool. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes ate 
and Medical Gymnastics ov the Swedish System, Mas Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &c. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 

GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS aND 

RLS.—President of the Council: The Bight Hon. Lewis Far, P.C. Head- 

tress, Miss Apoison Puitires. Secretary: Miss Disewat.. Boarding 

: 8 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Ansutrunxor 

m. Next Term begins on ESDAY, ny 19th. The Head-Mistrees 

will be at the School frum $ to 4.30 on January 16th and 18th, The Secretary 
wil] be at the Schoo! from 38.30 to 4.30 from January 12th to 18th. 


UDOR H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Louden, 
Founded 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
Lamy pom hey 
Bouse stands in 100 acres of ¢ , Ll miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION Ay "wusic (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IR EDMUND. and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

ya te a education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
tsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
erie Fer tee s. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss W iltshier. 


NREE SCHOLARSHIP with 
Higher Loca! offered in First-rate 

ef OFFICER or PROFESSIONAL MAN in need of 

eve Sh Shelley, 38 Gracechurch Street, Loudon, E.C. 


























reparation for Cambridge 
ool near London to DAUGHTER 
of assistance. — Write, L 801, 


I | IGHFIELD, OXHEY aia «WATFORD. 
Miss WALLIS, 
Bcho available for cote chee ———. to Principal. 
RING TERM begins January. dist, 1915. 





U OOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH + - Mies JOHNS, M.A.Lend. Girton 
Colege).— First-rate Modern E ises specially built for a Scliool, 
Large Playing-fields and a. Lacrosse, > ket, Swimming, 


@c. Spring Term Lexins Th January 14th, 1915. 
hPebasTo ON HIGH SCHOOL I FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
%& HAGLEY Gg. TakLETON YOUN 


Head-Mistress — Miss [TON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universi Leaving Sc holarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE E DEPAKIMENT. 
RDING HOUSES, 
NEXT TEEM BEGINS JANUARY i2ru, 1915. 
Prospectuses, &e,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, "109 Colmore Row, 


(HORCH WOUSE SCHOOL, WEST EST WORTHING 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


facility for —— Is avd preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of m abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— —School for Girls from 10 to 19 
— Thorough general education, with t attention to health, 
Ct may specialize in Art, M Literature, or La s. New 

Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams Principals, the Misses DODD, 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES — 

School for Girla. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
broad. Lacrosse, 


and 
St LIx SCHOOL, ‘BOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress— Mies L, SILCO 
Jan 22nd, 1915, and -% Tuesday, April 6th 


HIN EAD. 


feet on « to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

SPRING TE BEGINS ON THURSDAY. JANUARY lérn, 10915, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

a. ATCHA FLOWER FARM, 
NEW KURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- rving.—For prospec tusapply PRINCIPALS, 


ERGARTEN REPARAITORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
aguante received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
hest Medical References.--For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
= PRIESTLY. The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
t basemen HAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 


Captain Superintendent; Gayla d De WiLsoN. -BARKER, B.N.E., 








ring Term 
INGHOLT 0 











The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The Cage is devoted more particularly to the 
education of yous intending to becom 

OEFICERS © the MERCANTILE MARINE, a asi 
and over 3,000 Cadets have alrea: out as du i n that capacity, 
At the same time an excellent system of GENSuAL EDUCATION t 
earried out. 

Two years on the * Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Worcester’ Certifica 
MODERATE 1 TERMS, 


illustrated y to F. STAFFORD, Secretary, Thames 
Nantical Training Bollece, 72 Mer y Lave, London, E.Cc 





pry CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Princtpal—Miss PARKER, 
Bearding and Day Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 


ow TO BECOME J A NAVAL “OFFICER. — — For 

information relati by. the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which n form the new Regulations, with full 
iDustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 
mouth,—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 








atten- 
tien to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a ey be daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W ae Boarding School for Girls, Priveipal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. ‘publin. Thorough }.ducation 

op ho lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 











Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy cers.— For further 
ormation, ay to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. * W. LUSHINGTON, 

M.A., or J rr BoEsak. 
B CKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 
ie Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 
ta Grounds 20 acres. Very moderate fees. Oflicers’ Training Corps. 


De: ER COLLEGE.—Open Echolarebips £60 to £10, and 





for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
EBealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &o. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 

dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 

Bice Giese can specialize in Lenenazes, Music, Art. All games, riding, &, 
Very hea! oe ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN, 

dxospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 








Leaving Scholarship. Kecent Sandhurst and University successes. To 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken "Pull particulars from SECRETARY. _ 
ELS T ED 8 © H OO L 





An Exomiration for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 





NSON, Felsted, Essex, 


Particulars from Rev, F. STEPHE 
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LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Hfealthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playin Fields—Swimmin Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. ead-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


ooT H A M § Cc H O O Lk. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
‘Lhe Spring T: opens on Janua 4th. 
Fon SuLt PARTICULARS APPLY 20 25m HEAD-MASTER, Boornam ScuHoor, 
York. 


NEDBERGH SCHOOL.—To SONS of OFFICERS 
FALLEN in the WAR the Governors of Sedbergh School offer three 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR for the term beginning January 20th, 1915. 
Each Exhibition is of the value of £75 and is tenable for five years —For full 
details apply to The BURSAR, Sedbergh School, York. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.— 
Head-Master: P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Near Yorkshire Wolds in exceptionally healthy position, Terms 
moderate. School and leaving Scholarships. Examination in June. Next 
Term begins Jan Preparatory School (age 7-10) begins same date, 


uary 22nd. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 
OUTH LODGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
LOWESTOFT, cmgely REMOVED inland to 
ST. MARY'S RECTORY, YORNCETT, NORFOLK, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 19ru, 
Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded b; 

Examination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossall an 
London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—The Easter Term 
commences on Jan 22nd for College, and on January 2lst for the 
Junior School and New boys. Particulars as to Foundation Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be given on application to The Rev. BR. D. BELOE, M.A.,, 


Head-Master, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCES'TERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Frospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 
VASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
‘J President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master-Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
¥-ngincering Classes, Pliysical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.a. 


.CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile: ey Terms 30s. yay ay > iculars may be 
obtained from Dr. KLA McDOUGALL, the Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
‘TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
eens eee tet 
7 SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
[aLAsD SCHOOLS AND TUTORS FOR NEXT 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873, 
tat nt of requir ts should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


































































SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
£ Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.,, 
invite applications from qualified ladies who sre looking for posts as 
MIS‘tRESSBS or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Yamilics. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
their + Y ~pee (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
' | wWs0as 





of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to suppiy information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


CHOOLS AN D zsuztztOs sa 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid pareuts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
Lani, of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
-_ _— including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in Engiand. 

"REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

iven. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 











MXNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
tull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
1483 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 








OINT AGENOY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
8 OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COBT. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. ; 

No Registration Fees are — 7 to members of the above Associations, 
and their Commissions are redu 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 8 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIEN1: —Town, Country, 
fSeaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, dc., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











FOREIGN. 
TT SFSRRATIONAL GUILD, 
6 BUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABRIS. 





CLASSES inthe FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE and PHONETICS 
for ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS, 
TERM commenced on JANUARY 5th, 1915, 





For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Ihustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


UGGESTION FOR THOSE WISHING TO SEND 
MORE HELP TO SOLDIERS’ FUNDS.—Sell any old Gold Jewellery, 
Gold Trinkets, Gold Bracelets, Gold Rings, Gold Chains, for prompt cash 
to FRASERS, the weil-known and the most reliable firm. Best value for 
parcels, or offers made. Re‘erence: Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
- oe LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
st. . 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Clief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Lst. 100 years, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeninz. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manazea 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atbayt Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Kise. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tae Eart or Harrowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrtos. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD _ 


The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the carliest age until 15 years old. 

In consequence of the war, it has been decided that the Anniversary Dinner, 
which was to have been held in February, will not take place. The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly appeal for funds to make up for the very serious loss to 
the Institution from this and other causes. 

Forms of nomination cen be obtained from the Secretary. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, &.N., Sec, and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.c, 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the fecnpie by kringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£84 





b 28.4. 
Hon. Vice-rresidents ... ... 25 © GO| Members ... ... sso coe coe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... 20.0 os. ses 3.9 aud Journal... ... ... «. 0 5 0 


‘Lhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hali- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTM-:NSTER, &.W. 





eee an re 
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ENDURANCE. 


The wonderful endurance and cheerfulness of our 
soldiers would not be possible were they not provided 
with good nourishing food. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that food plays a most 
important part in the maintenance of health—it should 
therefore be selected according to its health-giving 
properties. 

Cheese figures prominently in the rations of our 
soldiers. Its value has been proved. 

One pound of cheese contains as much nutriment as 
three pounds of lean beef—the constituents of cheese not 
only nourish and feed the body but the brain as well. 





The fatty and nitrogenous elements build up the body, 
while the protein which it contains is very sustaining. 


A healthy body has a soothing and brightening effect 
en the mind, and in such anxious times as the present, 
to fortify the body against ill-health is the surest way to 
strengthen the power of endurance. 


Everyone should therefore eat plenty of cheese, but 
msny find certain kinds indigestible. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese can be easily digested and eaten 
freely by all. 

It contains special lactic cultures which destroy harm- 
ful germs in the system caused by other foods—for this 
reason it is superior to ordinary cheese. 


Sold by Grocers and Dairymen at 63d. each. 


BRITISH PRISOHERS IN GERMANY. 


New Year’s Parcels are being sent to our gallant 
Soldiers by Friends of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


with aid of American Embassy and approval of 
Foreign Office. Please help us to send thousands 
more, 


A GUINEA PAYS FOR SEVEN. 


Cheques earmarked “British Prisoners,” crossed 
“Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Preby. 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 


“IN THE FIRING LINE 
ON LAND AND SEA. 


OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and 





6,000 have entered Merchant Service, 

1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 
BONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Patrons: Their Majestics the KING and QUEEN, 

Rational Refuges for Momelicses and Cestitute Children, 
and the Training Ship “Arethysa.” 

London Office: 164 SHAFITESELURY AVENUE, W.C, 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, jrom January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
pearly Volumes may be obtained through any Beokseiler or Newsayent, 
er from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 12. 9d. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witwtiams, Christchurch; H. Baring 
amp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srrecetuy, Auckland; and 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


in Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London 
and Country, also shipments from Growers in the Wine 
Districts, 

This List holds goed for 7 cays ently, and all Lots are 
offered subject to being unsold. Any Lot not approved 
will bo exchanged, 

Bankers :—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, E.C, 

In our 
+ 
sual 
Credit Our 
Price Cash Price 
per doz. per doz. 


so- 16/6 





Lot 1.—10 doz. bots. 


OLD BEAUNE 


Good sound Dinner Burgundy, soft and pleasant on the 
palate, with body aud bouquet, (1/- per doz. allowance 
if Lot is taken.) A Bargain, 


Lot 2.—6 cases cach 12 bots. 


WACHTER 1906“ ROYAL CHARTER” Sav.” 


A genuine Bargain in a well-known Prand of Champagne, Per Case, 
The Wine is in perfect condition and cousiderably under 


the warket price, 96/- 79/6 


Lot 3.—5 doz. bots, 


GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY 


good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry Per Doz. 
after-taste, Bottled from the Wood in brilliant con- 
dition. Capita! Vaiue. 30)- 19/6 


Lot 4.—6 doz. bots. 


SILVA & COSEN’S PORT sorrte ™ 
Soft, xelvety Old Wine with good crusts and nico ai, 97/6 


Lot &.—3 cases each 6 magnums. 
Ter Case 


MARIE LABONNE 1904 VINTAGE =o.’ 


Shipped by one of the leading Houses in the Champagne / 
District, and sold at one of the best Hotels in London, 66,- G s> 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE LIQUIDATORS, 
Lot 6.—5 cases cach 12 bots, 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, favoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit. 84). 


Per Case, 


67/6 





Lot 7.—10 doz. bots. and 4 doz. hailf-vots. 
BOTTLED 


ST. JULIEN 1896 VIN tcc: Per Dor, 
Soft, pleasant Claret, 13 years in bottle. An excellent 
Dinner Wine. (Half-bots. 11/3 per doz.) 36/- 1 9/6 
FROM THE SALE OF WINES OF COLONEL 


MALCOLM OF POLTALLOCH, ARGYLLSHIRE, 
Lot &.—7 doz. bots. 


OLD GOLDEN SHERRY 
COCKBURN & CANiPBELL, 1873. 


Beautiful Old bottled Sherry, old-fashioned style and 
difficult to find nowadays, 84) 


u7/6 





Lot 9.—4 doz. hots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 
OLD CHABLI SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD 
PERE ET FILS. 
Soft, Old White Burgundy, Shipped by this well-known } 
Firm, with pleasant bouquet (Ualf-bots. 15 per doz.) 36/- 24, 6 


Lot 10.—6 cases cach 12 bots, 


DOMVILLE 1906 VINTAGE 
CUVEE ROVALE, EXTRA SEC, GRAND VIN. 
Pure Champagve of the famous 1906 Vintage, possessing 
a soft, delicate favour and nice bouquet, 

(2/6 per case allowance if Lotistaken.) T2j/- 59/6 


Lot 11.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna Antenia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was Shipped by them to this Per Doz, 
Country. As supplied to the Naval and Military 

Messes. (ij- per doz. allowauce if Lot is taken.) GO/- 34/6 


Lot 12.—3 doz. half-bots. 


GIESLER 1900 VINTAGE screnion 


A nice little Lot of this Shipper’s Champagne, and 
being in half-bottles we were able to secure at a 
reasonable price, 54)/- 492/- 


Lot 18.—10 doz. bots. and 5 doz. hall-bots. 


GRAVES SUPERIOR 1909 


Delightful Vintage Wine with good body, and resem- 
bling a high-class Sauterne, (Half-bots, 11/3 per doz.) 30) 


Lot 14, 


TUCKEY’S LIQUEUR SCOTCH 


PURE MALT POT STILL, 12 VEARS OLD, 
Charming Old Whisky, with soft, delicate flavour, and 
suitable fur Connoisseurs, “Une seldom meets with 
such grand Old Whisky, and there are many who 
would like to know where to obtain such value. Send 


Per Case. 


19/6 


for free sample phial and compare it with the Adver- Per Case, 
tised Brands sold at 54/- per dozen.” (23/- per gallon / 
im jars or casks.) (Cases free and carriage paid.) 60- 4B - 





CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 





Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, EC. 
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HERE are good things in store for the man who secures his right 
size in Delta. Doing this, he secures a pair of boots that are 
both handsome and comfortable and that, by the very tangible \ T oO 8 A Cc Cc Oo 
met oof of their excellent wearing quality, are more than worth 
their price. 
Nor is it hard to secure one’s right size. Delta, like Lotus, are made FOR TH e TROOPS 


in so full and adequate a range of widths and sizes that every man whe 
goes the right way to work can be fitted, and successfully fitted without 


delay. TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
Delta boots are obtainable in hi i distri 
ne thiiapeeane a inte ees It would be well if those wishing to send 


Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 






Lettere thousands of Regulars and Territorials 

awaiting orders, and in sending a 

Lotus Ltd, Stafford present now you are assured of 
Manufacturers of Delta and reaching your man. 

Lotus Boots Supplies may be obtained from the usual 


trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 

Rates. 


John Player & Sons, 
Delta 1 9 ] 6 Castle Tobacco Factory, 











Nottingham. 
Take a keen interest in fit 
when buying Delta. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
1124 (of Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 























a PLAYER’S 
——— NAVY CUT 




















SCHOOL &COLLEGE WEAR 





SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 
HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT:: 


2/1 to 2/4 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 
CROYDON BRANCH: 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 
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Scientific Certainties 











The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 


QS Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sa 


sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Lid, Lombard St. London 








ENGLAND'S "ARCH- ENEMY 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER 





SOME PRESS NOTICES 


“No publicist has made a more penetrating study of Germany’s 
insidious and long-developed policy.”—Scotsman. 

“A notable addition to the literature of the hour.”—Guardian, 

“Mr. Boulyger alone foretold [in 1909-11] exactly what the 
Germans intended to do in Belgium.”— Belgique Militaire. 


Price 6s. net. Published by the Author. 


12 Bloomsbury Square, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 


W.C., London. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 360), 
OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15«. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1915 3, 25s., cost 

&s net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burtou’s Arabian Nights, 


I7 vols., £15 ; 5; Prexcott’s Works, ey vols., £2, cost £3 uet. Books and Libranes 
parchased to any amount.—iUoland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birming pham. | 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. ‘lhe quality 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 





Per Dosen, 


Bots, }-Lots, Established 1x27, 
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MACMILLAN 'S NEW BOOKS 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
and other Sketches and Studies from the 
Near East. by HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author 
of “ The Fringe of the East,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Tae Dairy TeLeonaru.— Mr. H.C, Lakach has written a book which is 
even more attractive than its name. ... All readers of Mr, Lukach’s book 
will wish it were longer, and it has this merit, that it describes certaim features 

of an Empire which will soon disappear into geographical oblivion.” 


THE WAR, 





The War and Democracy. R. W. 
SETON-WATSON, D.Litt... J. DOVER WILSON, "RED 
E. ZIMMERN, and ARTHUR GREENWOOD. With 8 


Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Tas Day Tetecran.—“ This is a volume of first-rate value at the present 
moment. A number of maps still further enhance the usefulness of a most 
stimulating and suggestive book, which, in addition to its other merits, has 
that of being surprisingly cheap.” 


The Foot Guards. sy the Hon. J. w. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The British Army.” 8vo. 
Sewed. 3d. net. 





LITERARY. 
10ru Eprrion, Revisep anp EnLarexp. 

Familiar Quotations. 4 cotection of 
Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources 
in Ancient and Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT, 
A.M. Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by N. H. Down. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Tucsday. 

CLASSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
New Volume of 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. pone into 
English prose by the late ANDREW LANG, M.A... WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D., and ERNEST MYERS, M.A, Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Field 
Archzeology as Illustrated 
by Hampshire. py 5. Pp. wittans 
FREEMAN, M.D. Itiustrated. 8vo. 15s. nef. [ Tuesday. 

NEW PART JUST PUBLISHED. 

Ancient Egypt. Edited by Prof, FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S B.A. With [llustrations. Published 
Quarterly, 2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 7s. net. 

Principat Contents or Part L, 1915:— 


Birds in Ancient Egyptian Art 


HARLES WHYIMPER 
Excavations at Saqqara. J. BE. QUIBELL, 
Part of a Coptic Sermon. 


SIR HERBERT THOMPSON, 
The Metals in Egypt. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
EDUCATION. 


What do we mean by Education? 
By Prof. J. WELTON, D.Lit. 8vo. 65s. net. 
FICTION. 


Svarnalata. Scenes from Hindu 
Village Life in Bengal. By T. N. GANGULI. 
___ Translated by DAKSHINACHARAN ROY. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 





























THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiTeD. 


Autborised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 
ae 8vo. 12s. 6d. —_s- 
JUNGLE SPORT IN 
Incorporated 1830, CEYLON : 


of this wine — foundeguaito 146 8/3  ~ eo Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve FROM ELEPHANT TO SNIPE. 
wine usually sold at much higher ' :1,960,000. ‘Vogether......... £2,960,000 
ne, me Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000, 000 By MARCUS W. MILLETT, an 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meeta 
with m the constantly mereas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditiona! cua- 

fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wie. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealand, 


i178 9 





8 Lozen I cttles er 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any hailway Station, including ( ases and Hota, 
Dvvat Vreers o 1 lesen bots. Delwered Carriage Paid, 
Including postage to any 


All who know these wines tell us there w uo 
= of the United —_ 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colouiea, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, Paes China, 


27 North John Street. Japan, &e 


eo Markel OL Pee, 





MA..CHES. i: 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves £3, 960, 000 j 

71, CORNHILL, London, E£.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 

throughout the Australian States, and Domuuion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for colleetion, 
DEFOSI'S are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be uscert: ained ou u app plication. 
THs ‘SPECTATOR, 


Terms of Subscription, 


PavaBLe mo ADVANCE, 


1 WEL LINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


old Ceylon Sportsman, 
With numerous Ilustrations. 

A practic: il work on Big Game and other 
shooting in Ceylon and “how to obtain it. 
The book should prove a diverting and 
valuable guide to apertemen. 





| METHUEN & C0., LTD. ba STREET, 
= | READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


Yeari Hal r- 
. yearly. = 4 To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
21 86... 072 By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


41 WELLINGTON SiR&er, 


#21 1236...0163..082 





STRAND, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S LIST 





READY JANUARY 27th. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 


420 pages. Crown 8yvo. 6s, 
With Frontispiece by FRED PEGRAM. 


This latest work is primarily a love story of much beauty 
and charm, but the tense emotional conflict through which 
the plot moves to its impressive end is concerned with the 
very latest developments of problems and issues now 
dominating the public mind. 








NOW READY. By the Author of “ The Garden of Lies.” 
THE BLIND SPOT By JUSTUS M. FORMAN, 65. 


Whether a man who refuses to attempt to save the life of a tramp is a coward or 
not is the theme of this new romantic novel told in Mr. Forman’s best manner. 


MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


“THE BEST COOKERY BOOKS IN THE WORLD.” 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ As companions to puzzled young housekeepers, and as advisers and 
comforters to all who are sespensitte for the smooth working of the domestic wheels, Mrs, Beeton’s 
Cookery Books are still unri 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Half Leather, 7s. 6d. net. Half Calf or Half Morocco, 12s. net. Full or Tree Calf, 18s. net. 
ee over 2,000 pages of letterpress, besides hundreds of Illustrations and mary Coloured 
‘lates, 





MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 


Large Crown 8vo, strongly bound, Half Leather, 5s, net. About 850 pages of letterpress, and 
hundreds of Illustrations and many Coloured Plates, 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY 


Large Crown €vo, Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 750 pages, including instructions for all and every kind 
of cookery, &c., &c. With numerous Coloured Plates and other Lustrations, 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY 


Hy Crown &vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s, 6d. net. An entirely new edition, in dictionary form, containing 
practical iecipes, about 576 pages. With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY BOOK 


Large Crown 8vo, _ 1s, net, Containing upwards of 1,0C0 recipes, nearly 200 fine Illustrations, 
aud six Coloured Plate 





wa ——_——_—— 


NOTABLE NEW YEAR NUMBER OF THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


Important Article on the War by 


H. G WELLS 


and other War Contributions by writers of especial authority. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Romance “A LOVER’S TALE.” 














Stories and Articles by 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN 


DORNF ORD YATES 
and other well-known authors. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
OWEN OLIVER 


TCM CALLON 
E. F. BENSON 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


Sevenpenny Novels 


attractive wrapper im colours, s net. 
1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Justus M, Formas 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 


E, Pariuirs OrPsyaerm 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Louis Taacr 


4 THE SEAUTIFUL WHITE — 
vr 


5 THE IMPOSTOR Haro.p Burpiess 
6 THE LODESTAR Max PEemBertos 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. Conan Dove 
8 VOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Rosear Baza 
9 THE MOTHER Epes PHiturors 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Farp M. Wars 
ll WHEN ! WAS CZAR A. W. Mancunorr 
12 IN WHITE RAIMENT Witium Ls Quecx 
13 NOT PROVEN A. and C, Aszew 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY E. P. Orrexaem 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M, Formas 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Louis Tract 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Gur Boorusr 


18 THE DUST OF ooaqwuser 
Hanro.ip Brrpioss 

19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 
Wm, 26 


20 TWO BAD BLUE EVES 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, eames 4 x - 


P. Oprrnusm 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE 5 it M. Waurra 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boorusr 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A.andC. Aszew 
25 THE GOLD WOLF Max PEMBERTOS 
26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION 
Harorp Brepiess 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Formas 
28 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER 


Gur Boormsr 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A, W. Marcumose 
30 LADY BARBARITY J.C, Suarea 


31 THE SECRET E. P. 

32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Lovis 

33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Freep M, Warrs 

34 DARBY AND JOAN “Rrra” 

35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wu. Maezar 

Writs Le Quevx 

: A Max PsmBearom 

38 THE FASCINATION OF bie fs - 
at 


ur Boorm 
39 WILD SHEBA A. and C, Asxxw 
4. BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W, Mancumonsr 
41 BENEATH HER STATION 


Harotp Bryptoss 
42 HOPE, MY WIFE 


L. G. Mongair 
43 THE MISSIONER E, P. Orrsxyuem 


44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Louis Tract 
45 THE WAYFARERS J.C, Swarra 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M, Formas 
47 DR. NIKOLA woe Boorast 


48 THE SUNDIAL nev M, Ware 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED we Le _ 
530 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR 4 - oa 


51 A LOST LEADER E. Y p hme na 
52 THE ETONIAN A. and C, Asxrw 
53 HIS LADY'S PLEASURE Hazo.ip Buspioss 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE 

A. W. Marncumort 
55 JOURNEYS END Justus M, Formasz 
56 PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN Gur Boormsr 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


Ropert Bars 
58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Mossarx 
59 NETTA Faep M. Wairs 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Lovrs Tracr 


Arncurpatp Eras 


61 THE TRIFLER 
Wx. Le Quevx 


62 AN EVE FOR AN EVE 
63 THE GOVERNORS E, P, Orrsxaem 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and ©. Asxew 
65 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Hanoup Binpioss 
66 THE QUEEN’S a, 

- Marcumoxr 


67 A MAKER OF NATIONS” a Boorust 
68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Wx. Lz Quevx 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF a 


. P. Orprewnerm 
70 A RED, RED ROSE y At... Trvax 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS = Frep M. Wurrs 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Gur Boorusr 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME 
Berrram Mitrorp 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Lovis Tasct 
75 THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE 


E, 
76 HELEN OF THE MOOR a 
77 THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD 

Hano_p Buypioss 
78 HER SPLENDID SIN Heapoy Hus 
79 DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT 


Gur 
80 WHOSO eaeeee AWIFE Wx. Lz 
81 THE STOWAW Louis 
82 LAW OF Tue tA pose uM. Warrs 


83 MR, MARX'S ercner E. P. Orrpzyusm 





_ WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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